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SIGNORA SCALCHI. 




OFIA SCALCHI the leading contralto of 
Mr. Abbey's troupe is already well and fa- 
vorably known in this country through her 
appearance with the Mapleson troupe last 
year. She was born in Turin, Italy, Novem- 
ber 29, 1850. It was there that she made 
her first appearance in opera (as Ulrica in 
" Un Ballo in Maschera") at the age of only 
sixteen, creating quite a sensation. Her formal 
debut, however, did not occur until two years later, 
when she appeared at Covent Garden, London, as 
Azucenain " 11 Trovatore." This 
dibut was followed by a very suc- 
cessful tour through the larger 
cities of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Thence she went to St. 
Petersburg and was so successful 
that she remained there for nine 
consecutive seasons, the favorite 
singer of the Czar and of his 
court. Warsaw, Vienna and 
Madrid were then charmed 
by her voice. Last year she 
crossed the Atlantic for the first 
time and appeared in Rio Jan- 
eiro and later in the various 
cities of the United States. Sig- 
nora Scalchi's voice has all the 
warmth ami glow of the sun of 
her native land. Hers is emi- 
nently a sympathetic voice, one 
that goes to the heart of her 
auditors. At the same time, she 
executes the most florid pas- 
sages with an ease, that might 
well be envied by many a light 
soprano. We confess to a weak- 
ness, if weakness it be to share 
Rossini's taste in the matter of 
voices, for a true contralto voice 
and we have never yet heard a 
voice that pleased us better than 
that of Sofia Scalchi. It should 
be added that her powers as an 
actress are much above those 
of the average of lyric artists. 



supreme in the ages; perfect, complete and self- 
created. The whole gamut of music (except the 
plain song, part song, dance and mass) is the crea- 
tion of the eighteenth century ; opera, sonata, 
concerto, symphony, oratorio ; and the full uses 
of instrumentation, harmony, air, chorus, march 
and fugue, all belong to that age. If one thinks of 
the pathos of those great songs, of the majesty of 
those full choirs, of the inexhaustible melody of 
their operas, and all that Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Gluck, and the early years of Beethoven 
gave us, it is strange to hear that that age was dead 
to art. Neither the age which gave us the Madon- 



England, it is true, had few musicians of its own, 
but Handel is for practical purposes an English 
musician, and the great Italian singers and the 
great German masters were never more truly at 
home than when surrounded by English admirers. 
The English bore their fair share in this new birth 
of art, especially if their national anthem was really 
the product of this age. And not the people only, 
but the men of culture, of rank, of power, and the 
Court itself. And the story that the King caused 
the whole house to rise when the " Hallelujah 
Chorus" was heard is a happy symbol of the 
enthusiasm of the time. — Frederick Hansen. 



THEMUSIC OF ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 




USIC is a better test 
of the moral culture 
of an age than its 
painting or its sculp- 
ture, or even its ar- 
chitecture. Music, by 
its nature, is ubiqui- 
tous, as much as po- 
etry itself, in one sense more 
so, for its vernacular tongue 
is common to mankind. Mu- 
sic in its nature is social, it can 
enter every home, it is not the 
privilege of the rich ; and thus 
it belongs to the social and domestic life of a people, 
as painting and sculpture, the arts of the few, never 
have done or can do. It touches the heart and the 
character as the arts of form have never sought to 
do, at least in the modern world. When we test 
the civilization of an age by its art we should look 
to it music next to its poetry, and sometimes even 
more than to its poetry. Critics who talk about the 
debasement of the age when Church Wardens built 
those mongrel temples must assuredly be deaf. 
Those same Church Wardens wept as they lis- 
tened to Handel and Mozart. One wearies-of hearing 
how grand and precious a time is ours, now that we 
can draw a cornflower right. Music is the art of 
the eighteenth century, the art wherein it stands 





nas and the Sistine, nor the age which gave us 
Rheims and Westminster Abbey, nor even the age 
which gave us the Parthenon, did more for human- 
ity than the age to which we owe the oratorios and 
the operas, the sonatas, symphonies, and masses 
of the great age of music. Not merely was music 
of the highest order produced, not merely did that 
age create almost all the great orders of music, but 
the generation gave itself to music with a passion 
such as marked all ages wherein art reaches its 
zenith. When Handel and Buononcini, Gluck and 
Piccini, Farinelli and Caffarelli divided the town, 
it was not with the languid partisanship which 
amuses our leisure, but with the passions of the 
Red and Green factions in the circus of Byzantium. 



MUSIC AMONG THE NEGROES 

J BOUT 9 o'clock one 
beautiful night, writes 
Hamilton Jay, to the 
New York Sun, I was 
idly strolling along one 
of the quiet back 
streets, when I heard 
the pleasing sound of 
music, both vocal and instru- 
mental. On turning the nearest 
corner I saw a colored man and 
a pickaninny sitting on the edge 
of the sidewalk. The man had 
an old battered banjo with only 
two strings, on which he was 
playing, accompanied by the 
boy vocally. The song detailed 
the troubles of an unfortunate 
rabbit. It ran thus, as near 
as I can remember: 

I)e rabbit am a cunnin' thing, 
He hide hisself in de briar, [come 

An' he nebber knows when de trouble 
Till de broom grass catch on fire ? 
Chorus (expression of astonishment 

and consternation on the part of the 

rabbit)— Big-eyed rabbit, boo! 
Big-eyed rabbit, boo! 

The strong point of the negro 
has always been his religious 
fervor. One of their old-fash- 
ioned revivals is calculated to 
fully discourage the devil and 
all his imps. After the usual 
evening service, the pastor, re- 
dolent of fried chicken and wa- 
termelon, descended from the 
pulpit, and, surrounded by his 
deacons, all good men and true, 
prepared for a pitched battle 
with the hosts of the evil one. 
The mourners crowded the altar, 
groaning and shrieking. Loud- 
er and louder rose the singing, 
exhorting and praying. The 
bodies of the saints and mourn- 
ers swayed in rhythmic measure 
with the music. Hands were 
patted as though participating 
in a breakdown, and excited feet 
stamped the dusky floor. As a finale, some happy 
brother struck up something like the following : 

I'se got on de back ob de Mefodis mule- 
Sinner, don' you stan' dar lookin' like a fool ! 
De bridle hit am silber, de saddle hit am gold, 
An' I'm boun' fer to goto Aberham's fold. 
Chorus.— An' I'll ride 
(Yes I will), 
An' I"ll ride right oh to glory! 
I'se sunk my sins in de savin' pool, 
An' got on de back ob de Mefodis mule , 
An' here I sticks lak er big black leets [leech] 
Till de old mule stomps on de golden streets. — Chorus, 

Oh, come from de chu'ch an' de Sun'ny school, 
An' see me ridin' on de Mefodis mule. 
Dem Baptisses ain't got no sort ob show, 
An' I make dem 'Piscopal hosses blow.— Chorus, 
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musical world, and we take this opportunity of 
saying to them that the fact that their opinions 
may not coincide with ours, will not in the leasj 
stand in the way of the publication of their com- 
munications, if otherwise acceptable. 

We have, we repeat it, no programme to an- 
nounce, no profession of faith to make. Those who 
know what Kunkel's Musical Review has been, 
know substantially what it will be, so long at least 
as the present incumbent fills the editorial chair. 




T the beginning of a new volume and of 
another year, it may, not unreasonably, 
be expected that we shall stop for a mo- 
ment to cast a backward glance over the 
year that has just closed and outline our 
course for the year upon which we now 
As to the year that has passed, we have 
only to congratulate ourselves upon the success of 
this journal. It is a great source of satisfaction for 
us to see, by an ever-increasing subscription list, 
that there is room in this country for a musical 
magazine that is independent in its views, and 
fearless in the expression of its convictions ; that 
there is a demand for music as choice as that which 
we furnish, from 'month to month, and that this 
increasing demand for the best is limited to no 
section of the country. Glancing over last year's 
file, we were struck with the fact that a considerable 
proportion of our articles have had a controversial 
turn, and, at first, we were inclined perhaps to re- 
gret the fact, but on second thought, it occurs to 
us, that, born as we have been with a constitu- 
tional dislike for humbugs, a natural love for 
pricking bubbles and wind-bags; belonging be- 
sides to a profession (the law) which is accus- 
tomed to give and take hard knocks and to call a 
spade a spade, we could not, even if we had tried, 
have avoided most of the discussions in which we 
have engaged. To be frank, however, we must say 
that, while we have not sought disputes, we have 
not shunned them. Much as we should like to 
dwell like brothers in unity with all our confreres of 
the musical press, and personally friendly as we 
feel even to those with whom we have engaged in 
dialectic war, we have not been willing to do so at 
the cost of one iota of what we considered the truth. 
Our policy has been to have no policy, to know no 
friends, to know no foes, to approve the good and 
condemn the bad wherever we saw it, without fear 
or favor. If this has been a fault with us we con- 
fess it is an incorrigible one. What has been in 
the past will be in the future ; " the leopard " can- 
not "change his spots, nor the Ethopian his skin." 
More than that, we would not change if we could. 
We may have been wrong and done wrong in some 
cases, we are neither infallible nor impeccable, 
but our shortcomings, whether of judgment or deed, 
were neither intentional nor conscious. With in- 
creased experience and facilities, we hope to make 
the paper better this year than last, but we have 
no thought of changing its character or modifying 
its tone. We cannot and do not expect our readers 
to agree with us in all things, and, since light 
comes from the clash of ideas, we shall be most 
happy to have our friends send us their views up- 
on the issues constantly springing up in the 



THE ABSENCE OF FOLK SONGS IN AMERICA. 

N his recent work on " Music in America," 
(noticed elsewhere,) Prof. F. L. Bitter 
again calls attention to the fact, already 
noted by others, that America, by which 
he means the United States, has no peo- 
ple's songs. He says: 
"The American farmer, mechanic, journeyman, stage-driver, 
shepherd, etc., does not sing,— unless he happens to belong to 
a church-choir or a singing society. Hence the American 
landscape is silent and monotonous; it seems inanimate, and 
imparts a melancholy impression, though nature has fash- 
ioned it beautifully. The sympathetic, refreshing, cheering, 
enlivening tones of the human voice are totally absent; the 
emotional life of the human being impressing his footprints 
upon the land he cultivates seems to be repressed within his 
bosom or non-existant. The serious, industrious inhabitant 
of this beautiful land does not express his joys or sorrows in 
sounds; but for the bleating of sheep, the lowing of cattle, the 
barking of dogs, the crowing of cocks, the singing of birds— 
the woods, the pasture, the farm yard would be silent and 
gloomv. In an apparently silent and gloomy mood, the 
American farmer follows his plough, gathers his harvest, 
guards his cattle; or the mechanic sits in his shop. Yet in 
their private life these people are not wanting in original 
humor and characteristic wit." 

Further on, and after stating that he does not 
consider the fashionable ballad of the " city-folks " 
even when aped by the country lass as people's 
song, since most of them " are simply superficial 
musical illustrations of some passing social whim" 
and often reprints of foreign publications, he at- 
tempts to account for "this utter absence of peo- 
ple's music and poetry in America." This lack 
Prof. Ritter attributes to the Puritan origin of 
American civilization. After quoting a paragraph 
in support of his views, from Tyler's History of 
American Literature, he concludes that : 

"From the hearts of such people, in whose eyes an innocent 
smile, a merry laugh, was considered a sin, no naive, cheerful, 
sweet melody could possibly spring. This gloom and repres- 
sion, excluding all innocent cheer and joy from the hearts of 
the people, have remained the fundamental traits of the ma- 
jority of New Englanders up to our day. Documents are nu- 
merous, by means of which we are enabled to trace the histor- 
ical steps of the American colonists' intellectual life. His 
emotional life was stifled and suppressed, therefore there are 
no folk-poetry and no folk-songs in America, unless we con- 
sider those little glees, sung to sacred words, written by psalm- 
tune composers since the time of W. Billings, as such." 

With all due respect to Prof. Ritter's authority 
as an historian, we think that his theory of the 
cause of the lack of people's songs in the United 
States is a mistaken one. We are not at all dis- 
posed to deny that the austerity of the early Puri- 
tans, the prejudices of many of them against mu- 
sic, especially that of a secular or "worldly" char- 
acter did have some effect among their immediate 
descendants, but even in New England, that influ- 
ence has, we think, long since passed away. Be 
that as it may, it certainly is not true that Puritan, 
ism had any influence upon the social life of the 
settlers of the southern colonies, and least of all 
upon the French inhabitants of Louisiana— then 
why is it that no people's song has been developed 
in those regions ? The great West has wide areas 
where Puritan influence has never penetrated to 
any extent, whole counties in which the foreign 
immigrant is " master of all he surveys." Some 
years ago, we traveled on horseback day after day 
through thrifty German settlements in Illinois. 
We listened in vain for a single strain of the Volks- 



lieder, which the plowman or the harvester must 
have learned and sung in his native land. No, 
once, but once only, we remember having heard a 
Tyrolean warble, in the peculiar manner of his 
countrymen, some song of his native mountains. 
Yet these people had never heard of the Puritans, 
or if they had, they had heard of them as " temper- 
enzler," bent on the destruction of breweries and 
distilleries and hence of " personal freedom," to be 
feared and hated and not imitated. Then why were 
these Germans silent as fishes? 

If distinctively American folk-songs were to be 
created, would not the uprooting of all imported 
folk-songs be a necessary preparation, a clearing of 
the ground which must precede the new growth? 
If so, the Puritans who did certainly uproot most 
effectively all songs of the sort in the colonies in 
which they dominated, would have left the mental 
field which their successors tilled in the very best 
condition possible for the germination, growth and 
fruition of a truly American folk-song. Puritanism 
has enough to answer for in the way of repression 
of art without being made responsible for art defi- 
ciencies with which it had little if anything to do. 
It seems clear to us that the influences which 
hushed the German Volkslied in Illinois are to be 
sought for outside of heredity or religious bias; 
they are not historical, they are rather geograph- 
ical. To be brief, we think they are due to the so- 
cial condition of our people as determined largely 
by the physical character of the country. To our 
"magnificent distances" more than to any other 
one cause, we believe, is due the songlessness (if we 
may use the expression) of our people. Music is, 
for the common people, essentially a social pastime. 
The European husbandmen, tilling his exiguous 
field, dressing the vineyard or culling the grapes 
for the vintage, is always within hailing, often 
within speaking distance of others; he has also 
the song-inspiring presence of women and children 
in the fields, a presence entirely missing here. At 
night the whole farming population retires into 
villages where the evenings, whether at home or in 
the village tavern, are spent in social intercourse of 
a free and easy character. Under such circum- 
stances, song suggests itself 'spontaneously, as a 
pleasant means of " killing time." The European- 
farmer has (or at least had at the time when folk- 
songs were principally composed, for it is to be 
noted that they generally date back an indefinite 
number of generations) no newspaper to bring to 
his ears the echo of the turmoil of the busy, pro- 
saic, cold, reasoning world beyond. Politics he 
dare not discuss and does not understand ; religion 
he takes as it is given him by the village priest or 
pastor, and altogether his mental capacities are so 
restricted, upon the intellectual side, that it is no 
wonder if, in partial compensation therefor, they 
take an emotional turn. The reverse of all this is 
true of the American husbandmen. In the United 
States, even in the most densely populated districts, 
there are no real villages, no agglomerations of real 
country people. The villages or "towns" so-called 
are made up mostly of small shop-keepers, and so 
far as we know no people's song has ever sprung 
from such a source. The American woman is 
never seen in the fields, the children but seldom. 
Save at church on Sunday, the social intercourse 
is mostly formal and quite unlikely to call forth 
song. When the farmers do meet, they have some- 
thing to talk about— they have their opinions on 
political, religious and social topics, and while they 
air those, or while they are reading their newspa- 
pers at home, they have no leisure for song. 

In the same chapter, Prof. Ritter remarks that 
the negro of the southern States has his own weird 
and peculiar folk-songs, although the whites who 
surround him have none. This he attributes to 
race influences. But is this logical? The negro's 
ancestors had their weird folk-songs in Africa, and 
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he has them, in a modified form, in America ; the 
ancestors of the southern whites had their folk- 
songs in Europe, but they themselves have none 
here. Why does not the law of heredity work in 
both cases? It seems to us that had not Prof. Bit- 
ter had his preconceived notions of the causes of 
the absence of folk-songs in this country, this very 
fact would have furnished him with a key to the 
true causes of this peculiarty of the United States. 
The negro in the South in slavery days (intelli- 
gence aside) was much in the same social condition 
as were the European peasantry in the golden days 
of folk-songs. In the fields, old and young of both 
sexes worked side by side, the "negro quarters," 
on the larger plantations, were little villages of 
black peasants enjoying the free and close inter- 
course of the peasantry everywhere ; they had but 
few opinions, and those were not to be freely ex- 
pressed ; in a word, they had little room for thought 
and much for feeling. Under these circum- 
stances, folk-songs sprung up. in this country 
as they have in all countries, tinged by race 
peculiarities it is true, here ' as elsewhere, 
but not originated thereby. Since the eman- 
cipation, the negro, in the North at least, is forget- 
ting his plantation airs and losing the love of music 
which seemed innate when he was in bondage? 
The fact is that as he approaches in social condi- 
tion the white race in the United States he becomes 
like them as to his neglect of spontaneous song ; in 
other words, submits to the same influences, which, 
we repeat it, have nothing to do with Puritanism. 
What we have said of the farming class applies, in 
a large measure, to our mechanics, and besides 
there is this to add, that as almost all our manual 
arts are prosecuted by machinery, often in crowded 
factories, song becomes impossible. Gretchen may 
sing at her spinning wheel, but shall Daisy there- 
fore sing in a cotton mill? Hans and Fritz may 
sing as they beat out the rye with their well-timed 
flails, but shall John and Fred be expected to war- 
ble in the racket and dust of a threshing machine ? 
Heinrich may vocalize while he pushes the plane 
with two or three companionable fellow- workmen, 
but shall he try a duet with a steam-planer or a 
buzz-saw ? 

For all that, however, the American is not un- 
musical. The Volkslied he has not and never will 
have, because the country and age in which he 
lives are unfavorable to its production, but the 
sums of money he spends on music show con- 
clusively not only that he appreciates music, (not 
with the best discrimination perhaps) but also that 
he is willing to pay for it even more than what 
would be a fair market price therefor. 

We will add that while, from the sentimental 
side, we regret, with Mr. Ritter, the total lack of 
an American people's song, we do not see that 
this lack can be a very serious drawback to the 
progress of better music in this country. 



desire your opinion, not a lengthy article upon the 
subject. While my own views are clearly expressed 
in the article in question, I do not wish to be 
understood as asking that you will indorse them, 
but merely that you will be kind enough to express 
your own, with which I am entirely unacquainted. 

Respectfully yours, 

I. D. Foulon, 

Editor Kunkel's Musical Review. 



MUSICAL NORMALS." 



We publish below, according to our promise the 
opinions of a number of musicians upon the subject 
of Musical Normals. In order that our readers 
may see how these opinions were obtained, we 
here give the circular letter to which they are a 
reply. We have room this month for only a por- 
tion of the answers received, and shall continue 
the publication in our next issue. 

" In the August (1883) issue of Kunkel's Musical 
Review, a copy of which I have the honor of ad- 
dressing to you, there appeared an editorial on 
"Musical Normals," which has caused consider- 
able comment pro and con. I have announced my 
intention of publishing the opinion of eminent 
musicians upon the subject, and, recognizing your 
position as such, I beg that you will, without delay, 
reply to the questions annexed, and send me the 
answers for publication. As the replies will be 
numerous, please make yours brief and pointed. I 



1st. Are you acquainted with the pretence made 
by "Musical Normals," etc.? 

2d. If so, state whether, in your opinion, it is 
possible for them to keep the promises they make? 

3d. Have you ever known a "Musical Normal " 
that accomplished what it pretended to do? 

4th. Is it possible to learn harmony and com- 
position in a six weeks' course? 

5th. How do "Musical Normal " teachers, as a 
rule, stand as musicians ? 

6th. What do you think must be the motives of 
truly competent teachers of music who engage in 
"Musical Normals? " 

7th. How do you think the teaching at "Musical 
Normals" compares with that of good conserva- 
tories and private teachers ? " 



From Otto Singer, the eminent pianist, composer, etc., Cin- 
cinnati College of Music. 

Yours of the 22nd inst. at hand. I know very 
little about the whole matter, but that what I know 
is not in favor of the " Musical Normal " business. 

In regard to the fourth question, I may sav that 
harmony and composition cannot be learned in a 
six years' course. 

"Musical Normal " teachers do not stand very 
high as musicians, as far as 1 know them. 

As for the other questions, 1 am too little acquain- 
ted with and pay too little attention to the whole 
thing, than.that I could answer them. 

Yours, etc. Otto Singer. 



From the famous basso and teacher of the voice, Carl Formes: 

I endorse your opinion upon the subject of 
" Musical Normals. It is utterly impossible for 
anyone to gain any thorough knowledge of har- 
mony or composition in six weeks. All i can say 
on the subject, is, that in your article you express 
entirely my own opinion on the subject. 
I am dear sir, truly yours, 

Carl Formes. 



From Max Meretzek, the veteran composer, impressario, conduc- 
tor, etc. 

Inclosed you will find my honest views upon the 
questions you desire me to answer : 

1. I have not the honor of their acquaintance. 

2.- Promissory notes of musical teaciiers whether 
normal or abnormal are not rated number A, and 
hard to be discounted. 

3. Not knowing them, I Cannot judge. 

4. You can learn harmony in six weeks if your 
mother-in-law teaches you, and composition if 
your wife helps her. 

5. I suppose they stand on their feet, as their 
heads could hardly support them. 

6. Their motive is to make money enough to 
meet both ends. 

7. The same as boot blacking boys compare to 
close shaving barbers. 

Believe me, dear sir, yours truly, 

Max Maretzek. 



From W. H. Dana, Principal Dana's Musical Institute, Warren, 
Ohio. 

I am perfectly familiar with the pretences made 
by "Musical Normals" and have always felt that 
their announcements, etc., were calculated to mis- 
lead, and from my personal knowledge of their 
methods, know that it is impossible for them to 
meet the promises implied in their circulars. It is 
not possible to learn harmony or composition in a 
Normal's session or to know much of a method in 
any branch of music. In my large experience re- 
garding this particular field, I never knew a normal 
school but what was run in the interest of some 
" song book," and conducted as a means to adver- 
tise i he wares of a musician (so-called) whose 
ability to write does not reach beyond the common 
chords of the Tonic, Dominant and sub-Dominant. 
The position as a teacher in these schools is not 
generally accepted by first-class musicians, as the 
methods are considered unprofessional. I know 
among my professional friends some who have 
taught in these schools, getting large salaries, but 
at the same time privately denounced them as 
frauds, which would satisfy anyone that money was 
the power that'brought them into the relationship. 



The teaching at "Musical Normals" cannot be 
compared favorably with good "conservatories" 
or good private teaching, as the latter have teach- 
ers of ability, both technical and educational, while 
the former generally lack in all that constitutes a 
musician. Yours truly, 

William H. Dana. 

From Prof. Ad. M. Foerster, the well-known teacher of music, 
Pittsburgh. 

Your request for opinion on the subject of Nor- 
mals, is no surprise to me, since it must be ap- 
parent to all clear thinking persons, that the im- 
pulse that leads good as well as inferior musicians 
to indulge in such questionable, artistic schemes, 
can be nothing less than an aim at hoarding money, 
especially as the "Normals " occur during the so- 
called "dog-days" only, and are of such brief dura- 
tion, that even less than a glimpse of the honored 
art, the magnitude of which the student has no 
con teption, can only be had. 1 openly assert that 
no qualified musician can be serious with art and 
also benefit the average student sufficiently to war- 
rant claim upon patronage and respect. Whenever 
the same result accrues irom normals that attends 
the regular course, I shall be converted to the 
other si ie, until then 1 shall hold a negative view 
of the matter. 

Permit me to rectify an error in your valuable 
editorial, viz : the assertion that you are the first o 
attack the "Norma s." I think it was Gotthold 
(Jarlberg, who, several years ago, made vigorous 
protests against reputable musicians lending them- 
selves to such schemes. 

I must apologize for not replying to your num- 
bered questions, as requested, but your article ex- 
presses exactly my own views, that I believed it 
useless to implicitly comply. 

Truly yours, Ad. M. Foerster. 

From Mme. Luisa Cappiani, late prima donna of La Scala, Milan, 
teacher of vocal culture, New York City : 

I am acquainted witli the pretences of Musical 
Normals only in a few cases. In general it is not 
possible for them to keep the promises tney make. 
I say emphatically that it is not possible to learn 
harmony and composition in a six weeks' course. 
The motives of truly competent teachers of music 
who engage in " Musical Normals " must be bread 
and butter. The teaching of "musical normals" 
does not at all compare with that of good conserva- 
tories and private teachers. 

Respectfully yours, 

Luisa Cappiani. 

From Leo Kofler, Organist and Choir Master St. Paul's Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. 

Your circular concerning "Normals "has been 
received. Never having had an opportunity 
of learning anything about the doings of 
"Musical Normals" lean of course not answer 
any of the questions upon which you desire 
me to express my opinion, with the exception 
of No. 4; without hesitation I declare every 
teacher a charlatan, who claims to impart a thor- 
ough knowledge of harmony and composition in six 
weeks, and allow me to add, that 1 include in the 
same category all who swindle pupils by the attrac- 
tive announcement of turning out a singer, a pianist, 
etc., in a similar length of time. 

Ii such is the pretense of the "Normals," then 
you are right in declaring them a swindling concern 
and a humbug. 

Still, are all "Normals" guilty of the crime of 
obtaining money under false pretences? 

" Musical Normals" with honesty of purpose on 
the part of the management, competency and faith- 
fulness on the part of the faculty, intelligence and 
sufficient preparatory knowledge on the part of the 
pupils might produce very favorable results. P>ut 
six weeks is rather a short time ; pedantic teachers 
amount to nothing anyhow, and money speculators 
ought not be tolerated in educational institutions. 
I am yours, very sincerely, 

Leo. Kofler. 



True to our desire to be fair, we addressed cir- 
culars to several musicians of known ability who 
have engaged in musical normals. From t *vo of these : 
Mr. Wm. Mason and Mr. W. J. Suffern we have re- 
ceived defenses of the system. We give Mr. Mason's 
letter in full, although it is longer than we should 
like. Mr. Suffern's paper is in thought the same 
substantially. 

"The August issue of "Kunkel's Musical Review" 
and the circular were received by me to-day. It is 
impossible to give satisfactory and reasonable an- 
swers to the seven questions propounded in the 
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circular by the simple monosyllables "Yes" and 
"No". For instance in question No. 1, the word 
"pretence" is used. The dictionary (Webster) 
definition of this word is, " the act of holding out 
or offering to others something false or feigned." 
According to this definition 1 answer No, I am not 
acquainted with any such pretence, for on the con- 
trary my experience in " Musical Normals" renders 
unjustifiable the use of such a word by one who 
wishes to be fair and just in describing them. 
Question No. 2. Bo far as my observation goes, the 

fromises which have been made by those of which 
have personal knowledge are reasonable and 
within the bounds of possibility. 

Question No. 3. I have had in former years some 
experience in "Normal Musicals," and from that 
experience I feel .justified in the .conclusion that 
the "Normal Musical" has accomplished what it 
promised to do, but I cannot use the word "pretended'' 
for the reason before stated, and also because I have 
no right whatever to judge of the motive and say 
that a thing is either "pretended " or honestly "in- 
tended," but the legal principle of "the benefit of 
the doubt" seems at least to be charitable. 

Question No. 4. This depends on the intelligence 
of the pupil. Joachim Raff once told me, now 
thirty years ago, as we were walking in the park 
at Weimar, that ho could explain the whole subject 
of harmony and composition in half an hour so that 
a person with ordinary brains and intelligence could 
comprehend it, and proceeded to illustrate the mat- 
ter by drawing a diagram with his cane in the dirt 
by the roadside. This of course was an extreme 
statement but contains a good deal of truth. In one 
sense the subject is capable of explanation in half 
an hour and in another sense it may take a life- 
time to master it. So much however is certain, that 
from a teacher who has the ability of imparting 
knowledge, one may learn more in an hour than can 
be learned in a year from a teacher who has not the 
ability. As an instance of the faculty of imparting 
knowledge pressed by some highly-favored men, 
the writer looks back to a conversation it was his 
privilege to enjoy with Richard Wagner in Zurich, 
Switzerland, in the year 18o2, and he often wonders 
to the present day that so much information could 
have been crowded into the short space of an hour 
and ideas expressed in such a way as to have 
proved of such enduring and permanent value. 

Question No. 5. The Normal music teachers with 
wh<m I am acquainted have quite a thorough mu- 
sical knowledge and indeed are quite as efficient as 
are the majority of teachers one meets in such a 
city as New York for instance, many of whom are 
equipped with " diplomas "or " testimonials" from 
foreign conservatories. 

Question No. 6. I can only judge of a man's work 
and have neither right or ability to judge of his 
motives, and if the latter were possible it would be 
an act of unkindness to exercise such a power. 

Question No. 7. So far as my experience goes I 
say decidedly that lessons from private teachers are 
by far of the greatest value and use, but at the 
same time conservatories offer certain advantages 
which cannot be realized from private lessons, such 
as for instance, ensemble playing, and the spirit of 
emulation and interest which is aroused from asso- 
ciation with others in pursuit of a similar object. 
But this is also true in a greater measure (with the 
exception of ensemble practice) as regards the "Mu- 
sical Normals." 

You have requested conscientious answers to 
your questions and I have given them so far as I am 
able, although I am obliged to differ from the con- 
clusions reached in your article, in which by the 
way, you refer to an American artist of recognized 
ability, Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood. Please ask Mr. 
Sherwood to state for the benefit of your readers 
what advantage he himself derived from attending 
as a pupil the " Musical Normal " held in Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., in the summer of the year 1871. This is 
a practical question and directly to the point. 
Merely ask him for a plain statement without ex- 
aggeration on the one side or the other. 

Should you care enough for my opinion to make 
it public, please do so in whole and not in part for 
any other course would not be doing justice to 
Yours truly, 

William Mason. 

P. S. Like everything else "Musical Normals" 
may be debased, distorted and turned into " Hum- 
bugs" and merely money making institutions, but 
in acknowledging the value of a thing when properly 
used, one does not thereby advocate its abuse. It 
is to be feared that there are unfortunately private 
teachers in the world whose sole object is to make 

money." 

■ ♦ ■ 

Where is that subscription you were going to 
send us? You meant to send it last month, and will 
send it next month. Now don't, but send it right on. 




HOW TO ACCOUNT FOR IT. 



USIC, latest by birth of all, is the only 
fine art the work of which in the scheme 
of human perfection seems still in 
course of fulfillment, the only art which 
y still "marches," the only art about 
} which men still ask themselves, what 
and whence is it? Architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, have grown out of the 
first stirrings of the desire for beauty into the 
fullest expression of that desire human imagina- 
tion and dexteritv seem able to produce. In regard 
to these arts the world is old, the last word 
has been spoken; cause and effect have been in- 
vestigated, philosophy has proved the phenomena 
of these arts, science has recognized and defined 
their position and limits, history has recorded 
their growth and decay. But with music it is not 
so. This, the least imitative of all the arts, and 
the least fettered by the laws on which its physical 
basis rests, is as much a source of speculation and 
wonder now as in the day when the savage first 
drew sound from a hollow reed. Even in this self- 
conscious age, in spite of our accumulated knowl- 
edge of natural laws, our science of acoustics and 
theories of practical harmony, our notions about 
culture, and our dissection and pigeon-holing of 
emotions, the secret of music, the why and where- 
fore of its existence and its power remain a crux 
for the scientist, a still unfamiliar tool to the utili- 
tarian, to the idealist a field for the most transcen- 
dental speculation. A long interval lies between 
the grave acceptance of music by the Greeks as a 
practical demonstration of immutable laws of pro- 
portion, to study which was an education in obedi- 
ence for youth and an honor for age, and the latest 
thing propounded by a distinguished scientist — 
Mr. Herbert Spencer — that music having had its 
origin in vocal phenomena on a physical basis — such 
as the coo of a pleased baby, or the shriek of a 
termagant — will find its apotheosis as a vehicle for 
the interchange of emotional communication, a 
kind of glorified and developed speech. The gulf 
which extends between these theories is filled with 
objections, enthusiasms, speculations the most 
fantastic, dicta the most dogmatic, while across 
the strife of tongues sounds some clear philosophic 
utterance or the emphatic voice of a "maker of 
music" ringing with conviction. 

To give an historic summary of all surmises and 
theories about the essence and purpose of music 
would take volumes instead of a page or two. But 
within limits it may be feasible to gather and set 
forth a few out of the many " views" of the matter 
taken by outsiders, that is, not by musicians as 
musicians. Your musician does not require or feel 
disposed to ask questions about that which for him 
contains its own answer, as saith Abbe Vogler, 
" The rest may reason and welcome, 'tis we musi- 
cians know." It is not to the makers or executants 
of music that, as a rule, you must turn to get any 
light upon the raison d'itre of their art. But the 
words which men great in other fields of knowledge 
have been urged to utter about music are so many 
witnesses to its power, so many links of evidence 
as to its nature. 

At the outset one cannot but be struck with the 
fact, that when men come to think about this 
thing, this fact, music, the wonder of it seems 
always fresh, there is ever something intangible 
and divine about it. The Greek myth set the sun- 
god on the summit of Parnassus, lyre in hand and 
mouth vocal with rapturous sound. The frailest 
earth-born musician could not touch his instru- 
ment to the measured minor cadence of choral song 
or rhythmic dance without following far off the 
laws on which the spheres themselves were revolv- 
ing in their order and making celestial melody. 
The Christian Church found the worship of psalm- 
ody in use among Jew and Gentile, and adopted 
what she found as with other rites and symbols, 
though she long looked askance upon the elabora- 
tion of harmony, and still longer regarded instru- 
mental accompaniments as savoring of false gods 
and fleshly delights. But finding the hold of music 
over the multitude a useful and seductive ally in 
the tabernacle, the Church wisely discovered that 
God had given men voices to praise Him withal and 
declared that music was a divine ordinance where- 
by, as St. Basil puts it, " it pleased the wisdom of 
the Holy Spirit to borrow from melody that pleas- 
ure which, mingled with heavenly mysteries, caus- 
eth the smoothness and softness of that which 
toucheth the ear to convey, as it were by stealth, 
the measure of good things into men's minds." 
Luther's sturdy utterance that " Satan is a great 
enemy to music, which is one of the most beautiful 
and noblest of God's gifts, the devil cannot abide 
it," is a thoroughly logical sequence to the teach- 
ing of St. Basil. " Music drives away the devil and 



makes folks cheerful," said Martin ; " at the sound 
of it one forgets all anger, lust, pride, and other 
vices." And, as we know, Luther did his best to 
convince the faithful that the devil ought not to 
have the best tunes. A good deal came out of 
Luther's convictions about music, the congrega- 
tional singing of chorals and the magnificent use 
of those grand spiritual songs by Bach and other 
great writers. We might quote plentifully on this 
phase of feeling, the theory of divine inspiration 
and mission of music— its soul-uplifting power. 
Naturally it has found eloquent exponents among 
ecclesiastical writers, old and new, from the digni- 
fied periods of Hooker to the straightforward testi- 
mony of Charles Kingsley or the ecstatic utterance 
of Father Faber. The imagery of the Apocalyptic 
vision, and the simple realism of the artists of the 
middle ages, helped to connect fanciful ideas about 
the musical offices of the saints in a hoped-for 
future life with the passionate thrill of emotion 
and resistless promptings of the spirit that music 
could arouse in the susceptible ; but even apart 
from such traditional influences, men have found 
no way to comprehend the wonder of music save 
that which should associate it with the source of 
their spiritual aspirations. One of the most elo- 
quent passages on this side comes from the pen of 
John Henry Newman : — 

" There are seven notes in the scale, make them 
fourteen if you will — yet what a slender outfit for 
so great an enterprise ! Out of what poorelements 
does some great master create his new world. 
Shall we say that all this exuberant inventiveness 
is a mere ingenuity, a work of art like some game 
or fashion of the day without reality, without mean- - 
ing? * * * Is it possible that the inexhaustible 
evolution and dispositions of notes, so rich, yet so 
simple; so intricate, yet so regulated; so various, 
yet so majestic, should be a mere sound which is 
gone and perishes? Can it be that these mysteri- 
ous stirrings of heart and keen emotions, and 
strange yearnings after we know not what, and 
awful impressions from we know not whence, 
should be wrought in us by what is unsubstantial, 
and comes and goes, and begins and ends in itself? 
It is not so. It cannot be. No ! They tiave escaped 
from some higher sphere ; they are the outpourings 
of eternal harmony in the medium Of created 
sound; they are echoes from our home; they are 
the voices of angels, or the magnificat of saints ; 
or the laws of Divine governance, or the divine 
attributes. Something they are besides themselves, 
which we cannot compass, which we cannot alter, 
though mortal man — and he perhaps not otherwise 
distinguished above his fellows — has the power of 
eliciting them." 

Faber's well-known hymn lies partly in the same 
lines, but approaches nearer to a philosophic spec- 
ulation. Leaving the utterance of Christian teach- 
ers we glance at the "interpretations of music as 
the play of Nature's forces " from the mouth of her 
high priests. Says Coleridge— 

What if all of animated Nature 

Be but organic harps diversely framed, 

That tremble into thought, as o'er them sweeps, 

Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze, 

At once the soul of each and God of all - 

and Wordsworth : — 

By one pervading spirit 

Of tones and numbers all things are controlled, 
As sages taught, whose faith was found to merit, . 

Initiation in that mystery old. 
The heavens, whose aspect wakes our minds as still 

As they themselves appear to be, 
Innumerable voices till 

With everlasting harmony; 
The towering headlands, crowned with mist, 

Their feet among the billows, know 
That Ocean is a mighty harmonist ; 

Thy pinions, universal air 
Ever waving to and fro, 

Are delegates of harmony, and bear 
Strains that support the seasons on their round. 

This is what an exponent of modern speculation 
in the school of Mr. Herbert Spencer calls the pro- 
jection of ideas of vocal and other conscious action 
behind the tones, which are thus transformed into 
displays of an objective might. Music, according 
to this writer, is most powerful in awakening 
memories of our own conscious energies. He cites 
the well-known saying of Beethoven about the first 
movement of his C minor Symphony, " Das Schick- 
sai ' klopft an die Pforte," as referring not only to a 
"likeness of emotional effect — a sense of awe — but 
also to a distinct parallelism between musical sound 
and conscious energy, conceived in grand propor- 
tions as the power of supreme nature or of objec- 
tive necessity." "Even more abundantly than 
vague ideas of motive energy "—still we quote Mr. 
Sully — " does music convey ideal shadows of that 
emotional life which is associated more or less with 
all muscular activities when not voluntarily put 
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forth, and which holds such an intimate relation to 
vocal action as the great instrument of expression. 
How finely music expounds the emotional experi- 
ence of life appears a familiar truth." Here we fall 
into the midst of Mr. Spencer's theory of music— 
namely, its origin in vocal phenomena, the pro- 
duct of muscular action induced by emotional con- 
ditions. This theory leads to the conviction that 
the beginning and end of music is its function as a 
language of the emotions, of more or less subtlety 
and comprehensiveness according to the develop- 
ment of the art. " The passionate enthusiastic 
temperament of the musician, which leads him," 
says the analytic philosopher, "to express the feel- 
ings of others as well as himself in extreme inter- 
vals and more marked cadences that they would 
use (in other words, to develop the art,) also leads 
him to give musical utterance to feelings which 
either he does not experience, or experiences, in 
but slight degree." This is why, Mr. Spencer ex- 
plains, " music not only excites our familiar feel- 
ings, but also produces feelings we never had before, 
arouses dormant sentiments of which we had not 
conceived the possibility and do not know the 
meaning; or, as Richter says, tells us of 'things 
we have not seen and shall not see.' " The scient- 
ist was almost off his iron way here, but speedily 
pulling himself up, returns to the point, and sets 
forth clearly that, as intellectual language is a 
growth, so emotional language is a growth 
and that, on his hypothesis that music 
develops the language of the emotions, we may 
accept the feelings it arouses as the prophecy, to 
the fulfilment of which itself is partly instrumen- 
tal, of a happy state of things to come, when men 
will be able to impress on one another all the emo- 
tions they experience from moment to moment in 
an infinitely more vivid and complete way than 
they can at present, and that thereby the happi- 
ness of men will be greatly increased and be of 
higher quality. Under this theory Mr. Spencer is 
able to understand the power and meaning of 
music, otherwise he confessed himself non-plussed! 
The expression " language of the emotions" is, 
of course, a mode of defining by analogy ; but the 
idea indicated is one of the most accepted theories 
of the purpose and significance of music — although 
not approached from Mr. Spencer's side of the 
question, the physical origin. Numberless cita- 
tions might be given from poets and thinkers, from 
which we will cite a few only that will link together 
in a short chain. Schiller shall take the lead: — 

* '' Leben athmet die bildende Kunst, Geist fordr'ich 
vom Dichter, aber die Seele spricht nur Polyhymnia 
aus." 

• [The plastic arts breathe life, I demand spirit from the 
poet, but Polyhymnia alone gives voice to the soul.] 

§ " La musique dit tout ce que I'dme rive et pressent 
de plus myst&neux et de plus Sieve". C'est la manifes- 
tation d'un ordre d'ldies et de sentiments supSrieurs A ce 
que la parole humaine peut exprimer. C'est larSvila- 
tion de I'infini." — Georges Sand. 

\ [Music speaks all the most mysterious and elevated things 
which the soul longs for and feels. It is the manifestation of 
an order of ideas and sentiments superior to what human 
speech can express. It is the revelation of the infinite.] 

" Next to poetry no art is so profoundly impor- 
tant for the inner life of man as music." — F. D. 
Strauss. 

f "Les chrSliens, commeles pa'iens, ont itendul' empire 
de la musique apres la mort. Be tons les beaux arts c'est 
celui qui agit te plus immSdiatement sur I'dme. Les 
autres la dirigent vers telle ou Ulle idie ; celui-ld seul 
s'adresse & la. source intime de V existence et change en 
entier la disposition interieife. * * * La mxlsique 
double I' idee que nous avons des faculUs de notre dine, 
quand on I'entend on est capable des plus nobles efforts." 
—De Stdel. 

t [Christians and pagans alike have extended the empire of 
music beyond death Of all the line arts it, is that which acts 
most Immediately upon the soul. The others direct it toward 
this or that idea; it alone goes directly to the innermost 
source of existence and changes entirely the inner disposition. 
Music doubles the idea we have of the capacities of our soul, 
when one hears it one is capable of the noblest efforts . ] 

"The soul of man is audible, not visible. A 
sound alone betrays the flowing of the eternal 
fountain, invisible to man." — Longfellow. 

"When the cycle of Christian ideas had been 
accomplished by the painters, and when the first 
passion for antiquity had been satisfied, it was 
given at last to music to express the soul in all its 
manifold feeling and complexity of movement. In 
music we see the point of departure where art 
leaves the domain of myths, Christian as well as 
pagan, and occupies itself with the emotional 
activity of man alone. Melody and harmony, dis- 
connected from words, are capable of receiving 
most varied interpretations, so that the same com- 
binations of sound express the ecstasies of earthly 



and of heavenly love, conveyiftg to the mind of the 
hearer only that element of pure passion which is 
the primitive and natural ground material . for 
either. They give distinct form to moods of feel- 
ing as yet undetermined, or as the Italians put it, 
' La rnusica e il lamento dell' amore o la preghiera agli 
Dei.' This, combined with its independence of all 
corporal conditions, renders music the true ex- 
ponents of the spirit in its freedom, and therefore 
the essentially modern art."—/. A. Symonds. 

The last quotation shows the influence on the 
modern writer's conception of music of the Ger- 
man philosopher Schopenhauer, whose principles 
for the metaphysical essence of the art, though not 
his conclusions, are accepted and theoretically 
obeyed by the modern school of musicians, march- 
ing" under the banner of Richard Wagner, who 
himself is an eloquent exponent of sesthetic theory. 
To state briefly Schopenhauer's view, we quote, 
but not verbally, from "Music of the Future," by 
Mr. F. Hueft'er. The aim of all arts is to express 
the eternal essence of things by means of those 
ideas in the Platonic sense— i.e., archetypal forms 
which fashion the cosmos, of which the single 
phenomena are further sub-divisions. Music alone 
of the arts does not embody those ideas as con- 
ceived through phenomena, the visible and real. 
The musician finds in nature no model for his pur- 
pose, nothing more than a suggestion ; he there- 
fore approaches close to the original source of 
existence, so that, as Schopenhauer puts it, music 
is not a copy of those ideas of which the visible 
universe is the phenomenon, but is " a representa- 
tion of the cosmical will, co-ordinate with the ideas 
themselves." Thus the musician is the only crea- 
tive artist. "The invention of melody— in other 
words, the unveiling thereby of the deepest secrets 
of human will — is the achievement of genius 
furthest removed from all reflective and conscious 
design." By various analogies in the construction 
of music Schopenhauer illustrates his meaning, 
such as the image of the perpetual transitions 
from unrest to rest of the will of man to be found 
in the nature of melody, which in a thousand ways 
and by every possible combination is constantly 
swerving ana wandering from the key-note, always 
perforce to return to it at last. To give a just 
notion of the philosophic speculation from which 
our last quotations are made, were to require more 
space and more strenuous effort from the reader than 
would here be advisable to expect. The object in 
quoting at all on such lines has been to make our 
glance at the whole subject more complete. The 
reader will find on looking back over' our extracts 
curious links of sympathy between theories the 
most apparently antagonistic, and this impression 
will deepen if he draws for himself out of the wells 
from which but a tasting cup has been here and 
there filled. In one point all thinkers susceptible of 
the influence of music are at one ; a deep sense of 
its import to humanity, a recognition of its high 
function in the finer culture of the mind, in the 
purging of gross and stupid tastes, of its unique 
power as an emotional counter-balance to the arid 
utilitarianism of the age, as a source of pure and 
natural joy in our artificial and hysteric civiliza- 
tion. — Musical Times, London. 



MARIO Dl CANDIA. 




HE great tenor Mario, died at Rome, Dec. 
11th. Only a few weeks previously he had 
sent to the Paris Figaro a MS., containing 
sundry particulars of his artistic career. 
The little autobiography thus furnished 
will now be read with keener interest, as 
it may be considered an obituary as well 
as a memoir. 
Mario had been living at Rome for several years 
past, in very modest quarters in the street called 
Ripetta, near the Tiber. Even in his seventieth 
year he was still a handsome man ; his carriage was 
erect and firm ; his features retained their clear out- 
line and healthy flush ; his hair and beard, although 
white as snow, "well became him ; and he dressed as 
elegantly in his old days as when he was the great- 
est tenor on the stage and the pet of the ladies. 

HOW I BECAME A LYRIC ARTIST. 

My father, M. di Candia, had destined me for the 
military profession. After leaving the military 
school — where I may casually observe that the illus- 
trious Cavour was my fellow-student — I became an 
officer of the Italian army, in which I served seven 
years. Five years of that service I was aide-de-camp 
of Gen. de Maistre, a nephew of the author of the 
" Voyage autour de ma Chambre." 

But circumstances led me to win laurels of a very 
different kind from those my family desired me to 
obtain. , 



One fine day I was ordered to carry certain dis- 
patches to the Viceroy of Sardinia at Cagliari. No 
doubt those dispatches must have been very import- 
tant ; but I did all 1 could to escape the duty impos- 
ed upon me— as I disliked undertaking the voyage 
for certain private reasons which it would take too 
long to tell von about. However, when Charles- 
Albert himself ordered me to go, I saw there was no 
other way of avoiding the mission, except leaving 
the service. I went to the house of one of my friends 
a druggist, where 1 exchanged my uniform for a 
civilian's suit; and I sailed to Marseilles, with the 
intention of going thence to Paris. 

The most sympathetic welcome awaited me in 
Paris, where I became the spoiled child of aristo- 
cratic societv after 1 had been heard to sing the first 
time in the salons of I'rince Belgiojoso. Everybody 
was soon talking about my "splendid tenor voice, ' 
which ranged without the least effort, from the lower 
fa to the high si. And through all the praises la- 
vished upon me, 1 continually heard this tempting 
exclamation reiterated: "What a pity he cannot 
go on the stasie! " And the dowagers, who enjoyed 
the privilege of being less reserved, would add : 
"Nevertheless, with such a face and figure as he 
has, he really seems created expressly to play lovers' 
parts." 

The Baroness de Montgomery was very much as- 
tonished to hear me sinking tenor parts. She was 
herself an excellent musician and an admirable 
pianist, and when I was at Nice, she had heard me 
singing basso profundo airs. 

" How are we to account for this miraculous 
transformation ? " she asked me. 

" True," 1 replied,—" you first heard me singing 
the part of Marcelin the 'Huguenots; —and now you 
hear me singing the part of Raoul. The fact is that 
the tenor — the especial favorite of composers — is 
nearly alwavs entrusted with lovers' parts; while 
the basso-folk are eternally doomed to the roles of 
' noble father,' etc." 

I have already said that everybody was urging me 
to go on the stage ; — the predjudices connected with 
my birth alone prevented me from immediately fol- 
lowing this advice. It was Prince Belgiojoso who 
finally swept away all my scruples by saying : "Well, 
if I had your voice and "your physique, I would not 
hesitate a moment, even though 1 am a prince." 

Everybody declared that a brilliant future was in 
store for me. I allowed myself to be introduced to 
the Marquis d'Agua<io, who was at that time chief 
stockholder in the two principal lyric stages of 
Paris, — that of the Opera and that of the Jtaliens, 
whereof MM. Duponchel and Viardot were the titu- 
lar directors. I began to study music seriously, and 
received the best musical training which the most 
eminent professor of the Conservatory could give. 
At the same time I received histronic lessons from 
Michelot, who was also Rachel's master. It was 
under these circumstances that my friendship with 
Flotow began. He was then learning counterpoint 
with Halevy. 

In the intervals of study I often went to the the- 
atre to hear the singers most in vogue. Ruuini, 
the idol of the subscribers of the Salle Ventadour, 
made a great impression upon me. I could not re- 
frain from singing his airs in the public street, as 
I went home from the theatre ; — thereby more than 
once provoking a reprimand from the policemen 
who were only mediocre dilettanti, and who, having 
no presentment whatever of my future triumphs, 
rebuked me in veritable bourgeois fashion for 
" disturbing the peace." 

I made very rapid progress in my studies — so 
much so, indeed, that when it was proposed to re- 
mount "Robert" at the Opera, Meyerbeer had 
his eyes on me — notwithstanding that Duprez, who 
succeeded Nourrit nearly two years before had al- 
ready made a very great reputation at that theatre. 
Meyerbeer even remained eight months longer 
in Paris, on purpose to make me rehearse the role 
of Robert ; giving me invaluable instruction, and 
even writing especially for me an air, intercalated 
into the second net, which was a regular musical 
" break-neck," and which, furthermore, no other 
tenor ever sang after me." 

"What! you are going to sing that?" Rubini 
asked me with an air of profound astonishment, 
when I had shown him the manuscript. 

"I have to sing it; for the master wrote it ex- 
pressly for me." 
" Well ! youth certainly hesitates at nothing !" 
At last the day of my debut came. It was the 4th 
of December, 1838. The Opera House was crowded, 
all the Faubourg Saint-Germain was there, predis- 
posed in favor of an artist whom they considered 
as one of their own. Meyerbeer had counted a 
little upon this very fact in confiding to a young 
beginner a role so difficult as that of Robert. 

The public was charmingly good to me. I con- 
quered the audience with the very first piece I 
sang; and they lavished applause upon me. At 
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the close of the performance, which I had well sus- 
tained, 1 was called before the curtain together 
with Madame Dorus and Levasseur, and warmly 
applauded. 

The Parisian press also showed me extreme good 
will. I had won my golden spurs. 

Next year 1 mado another debut at the Theatre 
des Italiens, taking the part of Nemorino in the 
" Elisir d'Amore," in company with those two great 
artists, Persiani and Lablache. 

My success on that occasion was perhaps even 
greater than it had been at the Opera, because I 
sang in my. native tongue, upon a smaller stage, 
and in a theatre justly renowned for its acoustic 
qualities, and moreover before a very select public. 
At that time to be a subscriber to the Itaian thea- 
tre was almost equal to a brevet of aristocracy. 

It was a rash move on my part to openly violate 
all traditional usage, and thus assume two roles so 
different as those of Robert and Nemorino within 
the short interval of one year. 

But when Rubini and Duprez had both fallen 
sick at the same time, and I was obliged during a 
whole month to sing one evening at the Italian 
theatre and the succeeding evening at the opera, it 
seemed much more remarkable. 

It was acclaimed as something almost miracu- 
lous. For my own part, I can only say that such a 
thing had never happened before in theatrical his- 
tory, and has never since been repeated— not, at 
least, so far as 1 know. 

MEYERBEER AND HEINRICH HEINE. 

I often went to see Meyerbeer, who was then liv- 
ing in the Rue Richelieu. I used to find him 
almost always reading the Paris papers, to 
find out what was being said about him ; for he was 
always very anxious to win the good will of the 
press, and was afraid of it. He used to say : "The 
press is the most fearful power of our epoch ! " 

Meyerbeer, who was known to be very rich, re- 
ceived many visits and innumerable letters from 
Germans who had settled in Paris; and all these 
visits or letters invariably terminated in requests 
for money. 

The author of Robert, who was not extravagantly 
generous, defended his home and purse as well as 
he was able. But there were some whom he could 
not very easily get rid of. Among these was the 
poet Heinrich Heine. Wasteful, and, consequently, 
always in distress — but desirous to base his request 
for money upon some honest pretext — the author 
of Reisebilder always came to Meyerbeer with his 
pockets full of lieder and ballads. 

In order to justify his refusal, Meyerbeer used to 
tell Heine that his poems were too perfect, too 
sublime, to be set to music. But Heine, who did 
not want to be paid in compliment, always went 
off furiously angry. 

It was under such circumstances that I happened 
one day to witness a very curious incident. 

Meyerbeer and I were talking about music. Ac- 
customed as I was to the masterpieces of the Ital- 
ian school, I ventured to say to Meyerbeer that 
nowadays composers indulged in dissonances 
which could not but offend untrained ears. "It is 
like cooking," I said in a familiar way, "dishes are 
now prepared with a variety of ingredients that 
only well-trained stomachs can bear." 

My culinary comparison was not at all to Meyer- 

— " Well," he remarked very coldly. " I really 
thought I was something more than a musical 
cook: "—and with these words he retired. 

Heine, who had been present, immediately 
leaped to his feet, and slapping me upon the back, 
cried out : — 

— "Thanks, Mario ! — You have done perfectly 
right to put that man in his place — that proud 
miser, who is really nothing more than a musical 
cook!" 

And he took his departure, delighted with his 
own sarcasm, repeating three times at the door : 

— " Cook !— Cook !— Cook ! " 

Meyerbeer, in the next room, must certainly 
have heard the triple irreverence of Heine, through 
the half open door. But from that day the poet 
ceased to annoy him with his ballads 

ONE OF MY " GOOD FORTUNES." 

Now that I am a white-headed old man, 
whose only remaining passion is archaeology, I may 
be permitted to say that in my time I was toler- 
ably successful with women. I may as well con- 
fess that I felt some vanity when I was asked by the 
mistress of the house, during a soiree at St. Peters- 
burg, whether I would allow her to introduce me to 
one of her friends, a very rich young lady, passion- 
ately fond of music, and very anxious to make my 
acquaintance 

But what disenchantment was mine I Goodness ! 
how ugly she was I The yonng lady had a veritable 



death's head ! The mistress of the house and her 
friends must have been laughing at me in the 
salon; but 1 preserved a correct demeanor and was 
as polite as possible. Still the only idea in my 
mind was how to end the Ute-a-Ute as quickly as 
possible ... .if only for the sake of my reputation as 
f< a lucky man." Unfortunately, like Death him- 
self, of which she was the too faithful image, my 
admirer showed evidence of a strong determination 
not to let her prey escape. I could not get rid of 
her until 1 had accepted an invitation to breakfast. 

At that breakfast our conversation was strictly 
confined to the limits of musical art ; and I 
was happy in the thought that I would soon be 
far away from the lady, as I was going to America 
to fill a brilliant engagement. But I was sadly de- 
ceived. That lady persecuted me incessantly for. 
three years ; yes, for three long years I was pursued 
by my Death's head! 

A little while afterwards I took ship at London 
for America; and the ghastly dream which I 
dreamed at St. Petersburg had already been dissi- 
pated by the ocean-breezes, when, all of a sudden, 
I beheld emerging from the cabin, as if rising from 
a stage-trap, the sinister vision herself, with a 
wreath of roses round her head. 

At last we reached our destination, and I began 
to breathe more freely. But on the evening of my 
first performance I saw sitting in front of me the 
annoying pilgrim of St. Petersburg. 

The same thing occurred at every succeeding 
representation. 

I returned to France. She returned also on the 
very same steamer. 

One evening I was to sing at the Italian Theater, 
and I was in a rather peevish humor. Before go- 
ing upon the stage I had the curiosity to peep at 
the audience through a little hole, expressly con- 
trived for that purpose in the curtain. Horror of 
horrors ! — my eyes encountered the eyes of Death. 

I lost patience at once, and rushed into the office 
of the manager. i 

" Sir !" I exclaimed, " I have just seen in the first 
circle of seats a certain woman with a face like a 
skull, who has followed me everywhere, in Russia, 
in America — who has pursued me in steamboats 
and upon railroads— and the mere sight of her now 
makes me terribly nervous. If you can't contrive 
some way to put her out this very evening, I 
swear to you that I will not be able to sing." 

" Why, my dear Mario, how can you think of such 
a thing. All the seats are engaged— the Court is 
going to be present." 

" I had rather break my contract and pay dama- 
ges." 

"But how can we put out a lady belonging to good 
society, who has paid for her seat, and whose ap- 
pearance is irreproachable?" 

"How? That is none of my business. You must 
manage to get her out some way or other— or else I 
will not sing." 

You can fancy the dilemma in which the unfortu- 
nate manager was placed. But after a little while 
he came to me ail smiles, and stated with an air of 
perfect satisfaction, that the administration, even 
at the risk of exposing themselves to a heavy suit, 
had managed to dislodge my Nightmare. 

I uttered a great sigh of relief, and the sympa- 
thetic welcome I received from the audience com- 
pletely restored my good humor. 

The Opera was " I Puritani." The orchestra had 
already executed the ritournelle of the air I was to 
sing. I uttered the first few notes, when all of a 
sudden, from a private box overlooking the stage, 
there commenced to fall upon me a veritable rain 
of rose-leaves. 

Everybody was perplexed by this enigma ; and 
every opera-glass in the audience was pointed at 
the hands which were so busy plucking roses to 
pieces for my sake. And the rose-leaves never 
ceased, so that the audience broke into roars of 
laughter. I did not, however, share in the general 
hilarity. 

Furious at being thus interrupted in my favorite 
aria, I, like everybody else, turned my eyes to the 
source of the rose-shower, desiring to intimidate 
this new Aurora, and I saw— the Death's Head. 

I came very near having a nervous attack upon 
the stage. 

After that unhappy evening, I did not hear of the 
over poetic temale spectator for more than a month ; 
and 1 felt really happy at no longer seeing in front 
of me, at every performance, that ill-omened visage 
that seemed to say : " Brother, we must all die !" 
But one evening, as I was dressing for the stage, a 
young man belonging to the very best society, 
rushed into my dressing-room and said : 

—"Sir, I have not the honor of being personally 
known to you ; but I have heard that you are a kind- 
hearted man, and I come to beg a great favor of 
you." 

—"What is it?" 



— " I want, either a few words in your own writing, 
or any little object, however trifling, which has be- 
longed to you." 
— " Why certainly !"— but I would like to know— " 
—"It is only in order to gratify the last wishes 

of a dying woman" 

— " Ah ! some romantic notions, eh ? " 
— "Alas, no! The reality is only too painful. A 
lady relative of mine is dying— she wishes to be 
buried with a necklace to which some little souvenir 

of you will be attached." 

Under such circumstances discussion is out of the 
question. I conformed to the last desire of the dy- 
ing lady. Before daybreak my eccentric admirer 
had ceased to live 

RUBINI'S HUMOR. 

It was the morning after my debut at the Italian 
theatre in the Elisir d'Amore — I was sleeping the 
deep sleep of a man who went to bed at an awfully 
late hour, after having experienced a variety of in- 
tense emotions. 

An energetic shout caused me to wake up with a 
start: 

" Bravo ! Mario ! — bravissimo ! " 

And I saw the kind, smiling face of Rubini peep- 
ing through the curtains of my bed. 

I need hardly say that this great artist, who had 
honored me with his friendship, and gave me his 
priceless counsel without the least thought of jeal- 
ousy, could enter my home at any hour whatsoever. 

He who was then the public idol at the Italian 
Theatre came with hands extended to press mine, 
and he uttered these words which made an impres- 
sion on me never to be forgotten — "It is thou 
who shalt fill the place of Jean Baptiste Rubini!" 
* , * 

Some years after, when I was in London, I 
heard that Rubini was singing the "Stabat Mater " 
of Rossini. I rushed to the theatre, and as 
soon as he saw my card the impressario gave me a 
place in the first row of orchestra seats. Rubini 
could not help seeing me. He observed me at once, 
and as if to greet me, he presumed to make the fol- 
lowing macaronic variation upon the classical text, 
— gazing fixedly at me with his most serious air: 
—Dumflebat. .et non payabat. 

Luckily, nobody in that great audience of prime 
Englishwomen and keen Englishmen caught that 
flying allusion to the friend who had not paid for 
his seat. One crabbed formalist, however, might 
have made Rubini pay dearly for his dog latin. 

I could not help smiling, thereby greatly scandal- 
izing my neighbors — astounded to find that the 
music of Rossini and the poignant emotions of the 
drama of the Passion could excite in me anything 
approaching hilarity. Mario di Candia. 



THE RIVE-KING RECITALS. 



The remarkable memory of Von Biilow and Ru- 
binstein has often been commented upon, but 
when they are mentioned in this connection, it 
should not be forgotten, that we have an American 
artist, Mme. Riv6-King, who rivals them in this 
respect as will be shown by an inspection of the 
annexed programmes of her recitals in Louisville. 
The programmes of such an artist as Mme. Riv6- 
King have a genuine interest to students of the 
piano, and it is for them that we publish them. 
The vocal numbers are to be rendered by Miss 
Alma Del Martin. 

FIRST RECITAL.— January 23d, 1884. 

Bach-Liszt— " Prelude and Fugue," A minor. 
Beethoven— "Sonata," E flat major, Op. 31, No, 3. 
allegro— scherzo— menutto e finale. 
Schubert— "Fantasia in C." 
Schumann— " Etudes Symphoniques," Op. 13. 

(Theme and Variations ) 
Haydn—" Spirit Song." 
Schubert—" The Secret." 
Weber— "The Maiden and the Snow Drops. 

(a. " Study" A minor, Op. 25, No. 11. 
6. "B»llade," G minor, Op. 23. 
c. "Allegro di Concert," Op. 40. 
d. "Polonaise," Aflat, Op. 53. 
Reinecke— "Suite," Op. 169 Prelude— andante con variaz- 
ione— niinuetto— canzaon— polska— finale. 
(a. " Romance," B flat. 
Rubinstein — -< 6. "Barcarolle," A major. 

(c. " Valse Allemande." 
Weil— "Ballade," G minor, Op. 17. , ■ ' „, 

Berlioz-Liszt— " TJn Bal," (from " Symphome fantastique. ; 

Wagner-Liszt- ft ." ^Sarch." 
(Rive-King's edition.) 

SECOND RECITAL.— January 24th, 1884. 

. fa. "Katzen Fugue." 

Scarlatti— \ b » sonata," A minor. 

Bach— "Concerto,". Italian style. . 
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Chopin— 
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Beethoven— "Sonata" C major, Op. 53. 

allegro con brio— adagio molto— scherzo — rondo. 
a. "Ballade," A flat, Op. 47, 
6. "Fourth Scherzo," E major, Op. 54. 

"Andante Spianato & Polonaise." E flat, Op. 22. 
d. "Valse," A flat, Op. 34, No. 1 
Buck— "Where the Lindens bloom," 
Mozart— " Mi Tradi." 
Franz— "The skies are getting brighter. 
Schumann— "Sonata," G minor, Op. 22 

allegro — andantino — scherzo — rondo. 
Ritter— "Suite," Op. 16. 

fantasia— menuetto— promenade— valse- 
marche sentimentale— jig. 

SH ™^-ft"'gv P p r sVTaW^ 4 - 

Moszko™- {£ •'TarShCX VnV 2 . 
Saint-Saens-Liszt— " Dance Macabre." 
I iszt— l a - " Ave Maria." 

16. "Rhapsodic Hongroise," No. 6. 

THIRD RECITAL.— February 13th, 1884. 

Haberbier-Guilmant— " Prelude and Fugue," D Major. 

(a. "Sonata," C Minor, Op. 13. 
grave e allegro-adagio cantabile— rondo. 
6. "Sonata," E flat major, Op. 27, No. 1 
andante— allegro molto e vivace— rondo. 
Handel— "Empiro diro tu sei." 
' a. " Warum." 
6. "Grillen." 

c. "Romance," Op. 28, No. 1. 
. d. "Allegro," Op. 26. 
Mozart— "The Violet"! 
Franz— "Serenade." J 

(a. "Nocturne," F sharp, major, Op 15, No. 2. 
Chopin— < b. "Barcarole," Op. 60. 



THE STORY OF A STOWAWAY. 
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Le. "Third Scherzo," C sharp, minor, Op. 39. 
Schubert— "Aufenthalt." 
Dupont— " Tocatta de Concert." 
Saint-Saens— "Romanza," B minor. 
Strauss-Tausig— "Man Lives but once. 
Rubinstein— "Good Night." 
Liszt— /" Tarantella," E flat, major. 

V'Rhaspodie Hongroise," No. 2. 

FOURTH RECITAL.— February 14th, 1884. 

Bach-Liszt—' - Grand Organ Fantasie and Fugues" G minor. 
Beethoven— "Sonata," F minor. Op. 57. 

allegro assai — andante con variazione— allegro 

ma non troppo e presto. 
Mozart— " Fantasia," D minor. 
Schumann— "Ich grolle nicht." 1 
Reinecke— "Flower Song." j 

(a. "Nocturne," D flat, major, Op. 27, No. 2. 
6. "Berceuse," Op. 57. 

"Study," C sharp, minor, Op. 25, No. 7. 

"Prelude," D flat, Op. 28. 
[c " Rondo," E flat, major, Op. 16. 
Rossi—" Ah rendimi." 
Schubert— (Allegro) Op. 42. 
Floersheim— " Poetic Thoughts 
Brandeis— "Gavotte, A minor," 
Vaccaj— " Ah se tu dormi, 
Mendelssohn—" Andante and Rondo," Op. 64. 

(From the Violin Concerto.) 
Tchaikowsky— " No one mv grief can feel." 
Strauss-Rive-King— " Wiener Bon Bons." 
Wagner-Tausig— " Ride of the Valkures." 
Liszt— "Valse Infernale." 

FIFTH RECITAL. -March 4th, 1884. 

ti.rxr i a - "Sarabande et Passapied." 
«ach- \ b -Gavotte," D minor. 
Bach-Bulow— "Chromatic fantasia and fugue." 
Beethoven— "Sonata," Aflat, Op. 110 

moderato cantabile — adagio ma mon troppo — fuga. 
Schumann— "Nachtstucke", Op. 23, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
Chopin— "La ci darem la mano," Op. 2. 
(Riv6-King's edition.) 
Handel— "0 Lord remember/" 
Franz— " His coming. " 
Thomas— " Gavotte," from " Mignon. 
Krzyzanowski— " Sonata," B flat, mino'r, Op. 45. 

grave e allegro con brio— andante cantabile— 

finale. 
Bargiel— " Suite," prelude— zwiegesay— sarabande— march 
—scherzo— finale. 

!n. "Variations," in E flat. 
*>■ "Andante & Rondo capricco," E major, 
c. "Prelude and Fugue," Op. 35, No. 1. 

Rubinstein- {"• .'.'^^I^?'''te nore - ) 
16. Valse Caprice. 

Scharwenka— " Theme and Variations," Op. 57. 
Orifo— 1 "Humoreske," 

.!*•<> \ » Norwegischer Brautzug." 
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"Berceuse." 
"Campanella." 

SIXTH RECITAL.— March 4th, 1884. 
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Bach— "Prelude and Fuge," A flat, No. 18, well tempered 

Clavier, Book 2. 
Bach-Tausig— "Toccata and Fugue," D minor. 
Beethoven— " Sonata," C minor, Op. 111. 

maestro, allegro con expressivo, adagio — 
arietia con variazona. 
Schumann— " He the noblest." 
Mendelssohn—" O rest in the Lord 
Wagner—" Slumber Song." 

(a. "Ballade," F minor, Op. 52. 
6. "Marche funebre," from the Sonato, Op. 35. 
c "Polonaise militaire," Op. 40, No. 1. 
d. "Second Scherzo, B flat, minor, Op. 81, 
Weber— "Sonata," A flat, Op. 39, No. 3. y 

allegro moderato— andante menuettdcapriccio 
—finale. 
viw TTTwn— J a - "Impromptu," A fiat. 
Rive-King- | & "Polonaise Henrique." 
Strauss-Rive-King— " Tales from the Vienna Woods, 



Raff— "Tarantelle," Op. 144. 
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Erl King." 
Waldesrauschen." 
Gretchen," (from Faust Symphonic) 
Polonaise in E." 



Come, my lad, and sit beside me; we have often talked before 
Of the hurricane and tempest, and the storms on sea and shore ; 
When we read of deeds of daring, done for dear old England's 

sake, 
We have cited Nelson's duty, and the enterprise of Drake ; 
'Midst the fever' d din of battle, roll of drum, and scream 

of fife. 
Heroes pass in long procession, calmly yielding up their life. 
Pomps and pageants have their glory, in cathedral aisles are 

seen 
Marble effigies ; but seldom of the mercantile marine. 
If your playmates love adventure, bid them gather round at 

school 
Whilst you tell them of a hero, Captain Strachan, of Liverpool. 



Spite of storm and stress of weather, in a gale that lash'd the 

land, 
On the "Cyprian" screw steamer, there the Captain took his 

stand, 
He was no fair-weather sailor, and he often made the boast 
That the ocean safer sheltered than the wild Carnarvon coast. 

He'd a good ship underneath him, and a crew of English form, ces aro prone to do) the traditional proprieties of oratorio, 
So he sailed from out the Mersey in the hurricane arid storm. applauded her most enthusiastically. Considering that the 



The first concert of the Henry Shaw Musical Society, con- 
sisted of " The Creation." This familiar oratorio was given, 
all in all, in excellent style. For this we take some credit to 
ourselves. Our criticisms of the performance of "St. Paul" 
last season, especially of the liberties taken with the Mendels- 
sohnian tempi raised quite a breeze among the Shawites and 
aroused the ire of their conductor, Mr. Poppen. This fault 
was remedied this time. Pocket metromone in hand, we again 
limed every number and were pleased to see that in almost 
every instance the tempo of the conductor was the traditional 
and musically correct tempo. There were slight varia- 
tions, of course, but only such as were justified by 
the relatively small number of the chorus. The per- 
formance gained immensely by this adherence to cor- 
rect traditions. The chorus itself showed evidence's 
of thorough drilling. Its work was so superior to that 
of last year in "St. Paul" that it was difficult to imagine that 
it was the same material and the same conductor. The work 
of the orchestra was in all respects commendable, the best we 
have yet heard from it in oratorio. Of the soloists, Mrs. Peebles 
easily won the highest honors. Her voice, her style were well- 
nigh perfect. Had she been imported and sung under some 
foreign sounding name she would have been hailed as a great 
artist; as it was, the audience, forgetting (as American audien- 



All the luck was dead against him— with the tempest at its 

height, 
Fires expired and rudders parted, in the middle of the night, 
Sails were torn and rent asunder. Then he spoke with bated 

breath ; 
"Save yourselves, my gallant fellows! we are drifting to our 

death! "„ 

Then they looked at one another, and they felt the awful 

shock, 
When, with louder crash than tempest, they were dashed upon 

a rock. 
All was over now and hopeless ; but across those miles of foam 
They could hear the shouts of people, and could see the lights 

of home. 
"All is over!" screamed the Captain. "You have answered 

duty's call. 
Save yourselves! I cannot help vou! God have mercy on 

us all!" 
So they rushed about like madmen, seizing belt, and oar, and 

rope— 
For the sailor knows where life is, there's the faintest ray of 

hope — 
Then, amidst the wild confusion, at the dreaded dawn of day. 
From the hole of that doomed vessel crept p. wretched Stow- 
away ' 

Who shall tell the saddened story of this miserable lad? 
Was it wild adventure stirred him, was he going to the bad ? 
Was he thief, or bully's victim, or a runaway from school, 
When he stole that fatal passage from the port of Liverpool? 
No one looked at him, or kicked him 'midst the paralyzing 

roar; 
All alone he felt the danger, and he saw the distant shore. 
Over went the gallant fellows, when the ship was breaking 

fast, 
And the Captain with his life-belt— he prepared to follow last ; 
But he saw a boy neglected, with a face of ashy gray. 
"Who are you?" roared out the Captain. "I'm the bov what 

stow' d away!" 

There was scarce another second left to think what he could do. 
For the fated ship was sinking— Death was ready for the two 
So the Captain called the outcast— as he faced the tempest 

wild- 
From his own waist took the life-belt— and he bound it round 

the child! 
" I can swim, my little fellow! Take the belt and make for 

land 
Up and save yourself! " The outcast humbly knelt to kiss his 

hand ; 
With the life. belt round his body then the urchin cleared the 

ship; 
Over went the gallant Captain with a blessing on his lip. 
But the hurricane howled louder than it ever howled before. 
As the Captain and the stowaway were making for the shore ! 

When you tell this gallant story to your playfellows at school, 
They will ask you of the hero, Captain Strachan, of Liverpool. 
You must answer: They discovered, on the beach, at break 

of day, 
Safe, the battered, breathing body of the little stowaway ; 
And they watched the waves of wreckage, and they searched 

the cruel shore, 
But the man who tried to save the little outcast, was no more. 
When they speak of English heroes, tell this story where you 

can, 
To the everlasting credit of the bravery of man. 
Tell it out in tones of triumph, or with tears and quickened 

breath, 
"Manhood's stronger far than storms, and Love is mightier 

than Death !" Punch. 



MUSIC IN ST. LOUIS. 



Miss Nellie Strong gave a very interesting Piano Recital 
on the evening of Dec. 18th, which was the first of a series 
she proposes to give during the season. The programme con- 
sisted of selections from the works of Schumann and Ruben- 
stein. Miss Strong, who was for several vears in Europe, 
studying with the best masters, is at present connected with 
the Beethoven Conservatory of this city. She is an enthusi- 
astic and pains-taking musician, devoted to her art, and a 
successful teacher. In rendering the selections from the two 
great composers, Schumann and Rubinstein, she aimed more 
at an intellectual interpretation of the work, than a mere dis- 
play of her technical powers, which are very good. The most 
interesting number of the programme was the sonate in G 
minor opera 22. one of Schumann's earliest works. It has 
great purity of form, and is expressive of deep melancholy 
and emotion, and concealed passion. Miss Strong was assis- 
ted by Mrs. Dean, who sang ^'Thomans Love and Life," very 
creditably, and by Miss Alice Lansden the contralto, who sang 
two tender and dreamy ballads by Rubinstein, in a touching 
and expressive manner. The delightful programme closed 
with the ballet music from " Heramous,' ' (Rubinstein) for four 
hands, performed by Miss Strong and her talented pupil, Miss 
Fraley. 



compliment was well-deserved, we shall not inveigh against 
the action— especially as we are not quite sure that we did not 
join in the spontaneous tribute to our local artist. Mr. Elwan- 
ger after the first few seconds when, through stage fright per- 
haps, his voice shook and trembled as if it were going to fall 
to pieces, sang his part in fine style. Mr.Yosta.nd Miss Lansden 
also did excellently. The weak points among the soloists were 
the two tenors, Messrs. Dierkes and Darby Mr. Dierkes de- 
monstrated once again that he is not a tenor, but simply a high 
barytone. He makes out to reach the upper G and Awithout caus- 
ing much distress to his auditors, but there is no tenor quality 
to his voice. Mr. Darby's voice is rather unsympathetic, and 
besides he seemed to feel uncomfortable and not to be in the 
full possession of his powers. Everything considered, this 
was clearly the best performance given by the socieiy, and it 
is to be regretted that judging from the size of the audience, it 
must have been financially a loser by the performance. 

We were away from the city from December 22 to January 2, 
and therefore were necessarily absent from the second concert 
of the St. Louis Musical Union and from the "Messiah" per- 
formance by the Choral Society and Thomas orchestra. We 
relied upon our Mr. Kunkel for an account of both of these 
performances, but as to "The Messiah" he had the bad taste 
to get ill and to be confined to his room. We have asked a 
number of musicians who were present, and all agree that the 
performance was a disappointment. How could it be other- 
wise, when Thomas only gave, the chorus a "rehearsal" of 
half an hour? Of the soloists Miss Winant pleased most, Mrs. 
Boema least. All this, we repeat it, we give at second-hand. 

The programme of the Musical Union concert was as follows : 
PART I. 

1. Overture— "Der Freischiitz," - - - Weber 

ORCHESTRA. 

2. Scandinavian Symphony— C Minor, -v. - 

(a) Allegro Mod. 

(6) Adagio. 

(e) Scherzo,. 

FREDERIC H. COWEN. 

3. Aria for Basso— "In this Celestial Dwelling," - Mozart 

MR. FRED L. KOSS. 

With Orchestra Accompaniment. 
PART II. 

4. Overture to Shakespeare's Richard III. 

In Memory of Robert Volkmann the great Composer, 
who died recently in Pesth, Hungary. 

5. Piano Solo, 
(a) Balade, --.... 

(6) Polonaise, 

MR. VICTOR EHLlNQ, 

The eminent Pianist from Vienna. 

6. Where the Citrons Bloom, Waltz, 

(By request) orchestra 

7. Christmas Song, for Tenor, 

mr. otto iiei.v. 

8. Le Reveil du Lion, - 

orchestra. 
We have had our printer follow copy closely in this case, be- 
cause we wish to briefly call the attention of the management 
to the fact that a programme so inartistically drawn up and 
printed is distasteful to those who know better and misleading 
to those who do not. No. 2 "Scandinavian Symphony" seems 

to be the work of Mr. " ," to be played by Mr. Cowen. 

Then are there but three movements to this symphony? 
Number 4 is said to be in memory of Robert Volkmann, etc. 
Was it written in memory of Robert Volkmann— or only played 
in memory of Volkmann, and who Is the author of it? These 
are all questions which the uninitiated may rightfully ask, for 
they never would gather from the announcement that Volk- 
mann was the auther of the overture, and that it was his own 
composition that was to be played in his memory Then 
comes the "balade" Chopin. Which of the four ballades is 
meant? Likewise the Liszt "Polonaise;" which one was it? 
No one of the audience could tell. And since Mr. Ehling was 
unable to appear, we are still in the dark as to what numbers 
he would have played if able. We have no desire to be hyper- 
critical, but if the purpose of a programme be not to distinctly 
inform people of what is to be played and sung, we see no use 
for it, whatever. Mr. Kunkel' s report of the concert is that 
the execution of the different numbers was good. The only 
novelty on the programme, Cowen's "Scandinavian Symphony 
in C minor," he characterizes as a comparatively weak, pro- 
duction, devoid of interest save that of its being a novelty, 
and quite unlikely to retain a permanent place among the 
great orchestral works of this or any other age. Mr. Koss was 
prevented by a severe attack of sore throat from appearing. 



Chopin 
Liszt 



Strauss 
A. Adam 



Kontski 



The Abbey Grand Italian Opera Co. with its remarkable 
array of first-class talent, will open at the Olympic on Feb. 4th, 
in "Faust." "LaGioconda," "IlProfeto," "Amleto," "Lucia," 
" Traviata," and "Carmen" will also probably be given. It 
is only once in a lifetime that one can hear in one troupe such 
artists as Nilsson, Sembrich, Fursch-Madi, Trebelli, Scalchi, 
Campanini, Stagno, Del Puente and Kaschmann, and while we 
do not make it a practice to advise our readers about their 
attendance at entertainments, we should be remiss to our duty 
not to call their attention to the fact that they will here have 
an opportunity to hear opera as seldom given anywhere, at. 
about half the European prices. 
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OUR MUSIC. 



NEW MUSIC. 

Among the latest of our issues we wish to call the special 
attention of our readers to the pieces mentioned below. We 
will send any of these compositions to those of our subscribers 
who may wish to examine them, with the understanding that 
they may be returned in good order, if they are not suited to 
their taste or purpose. The names of the authors are a suffi- 
cient guarantee of the merit of the compositions, and it is a 
fact now so well known that the house of Kunkel Brothers is 
not only fastidious in the selection of the pieces it publishes, 
but also issues the most carefully edited, fingered, phrased, 
and revised publications ever seen in America, that further 
notice of this fact is unnecessary . " 

Kunkel's Royal Edition 



" Love's Powek " (Song)- Jensen. 

It is needless to speak one word in commendation 
of Jensen's song music. The adaptation of this 
melody to Mrs. Pollard's words has been skillful 
and Mr. Zuendt's translation of the words thereof 
into German is worthy of his well-earned reputa- 
tion as a poet and translator. This song will 
please musical connoisseurs. 

" Wm. Tell Fantasia " (Duet) Sidus. 

We propose in every issue of this volume, to have 
a piano duet. The Sidus operatic fantasias for 
young players that have appeared as solos in pre- 
vious issues of the RkvIew will furnish the larger 
number of these duets and will certainly be wel- 
comed by teachers and pupils alike. Duets of greater 
difficulty, for advanced players, will also appear 
from time to time. We commend all these works 
to the attention of our readers. 

" Snow Flakes " (Reverie) Jecko. 

The editor of this magazine likes " the beautiful 
snow" exceedingly — in pictures and, most of all, 
in midsummer. In a region where snow and slush 
are practically synonymous, this is perhaps not so 
very strange. He is, however, compelled to acknowl- 
edge that there must be something inspiring in 
. the snow that falls on the national capital, where 
this pretty little tone poem first saw the light. This 
may be due to the moral purity of the Washington 
atmosphere. If the snow can thus inspire our 
friend Jecko, we do not care how often nor how deep 
it snows in "the city of magnificent distances" — 
now at least, for we might feel differently if we were 
suddenly appointed to the supreme bench. 

" Cupid's Arrow " (Waltz) Sidus. 

This is another of those charming little compo- 
sitions in which Sidus knows so well how to com- 
bine instruction and amusement. 

" La J ota " (Song) ....Moszkowski. 

This beautiful Spanish dance-song of Mosz- 
kowski's was not written by Floersheim, although 
it may seem strange to the music publishers of 
New York, who are so eager to secure his manu- 
scripts, to hear that there exists another composer 
in the world. It will be noticed that the English and 
the German words do not have the same import. 
Both were written for the music and simply show 
how the music has struck different versifiers. The 
credit of the German belongs to Mr. Zuendt; the 
editor pleads guilty to the Knglish, and hastens to 
say that, as a literary production, he is not exceed- 
ingly proud of his performance, which he trusts 
will be read only in connection with the music for 
which it was written, and which left him no choice 
of metre and but little choice of themes. 

"Lucrezia Borgia" (Fantasia), Sidus. 

Our friend Sidus is largely represented in this 
number, but he is a welcome visitor to a very large 
proportion of our readers, and we make no excuse 
for giving three pieces of his composition in the 
same issue. Those who look from mouth to month 
for his compositions will rather thank us than 
otherwise for this plentiful supply of good and easy 
music. 



" Love's Power " (Song) Jensen $35 

" Wm. Tell Fantasia " .(Duet) Sidus 60 

'• Snow Flakes " (Reverie) Jecko 60 

" Cupid's Arrow " (Waltz) Sidus 35 

"LaJota" (Song) Moszkowski 60 

"Lucrezia Borgia" (Fantasia) Sidus 35 

Total value of music in this issup, $2.85 



Of Duvernoy's Ecole du Mecanisme Op. 
two books, each $1.00. 



120, 



JULIE RIVE-KING'S 



Great Edition of Liszt's Tanniiauser March, 
$1.50. 

This edition is the finest ever published. The 
annotations, ossias and phrasing, it contains will be 
a revelation to pianists who play this piece as pub- 
lished heretofore. 

" Fragrant Breezes." Riv6-King 60 

" Supplication. "^Rive-King 60 



KUNKEL'S ROYAL EDITION 

Of Standard Piano Compositions with revisions, explanatory 
text, ossias, and careful fingering (foreign fingering) by 
Dr. Hans Von Bulow, Dr. Franz Liszt, Carl Klindworth, 
Julie Rive-King, Theodor Kullak, Louis Kohler, Carl 
Belnecke, Robert Goldbeck, Charles and Jacob Kunkel, 
and others. 

75 

75 
50 
60 
75 
00 
75 
35 
40 
75 
75 
60 
75 



A Starry Night Sidney Smith $ 

La Baladine Ch. B. Lysberg 

Warblings at Eve Brinley Richards 

Monastery Bells Lefebure Wely 

Return of Spring Theodore Mailing 

Spinnerlied Wagner-Liszt 

Spinnerlied : . Litolf 

Heimweh (Longing for Home) Albert Jungmann 

Chant du Berger ilf.de Colas 

L' Argentine Mazurka (Silver Thistle) Eugene Ketterer 

Bonnie Doon and Bonnie Dundee (Fantasia). . Willie Pape 

Nocturne in D flat (Bleeding Heart) Doehler 

Grand Galop de Concert E. Ketterer 

Teachers will please remember that these pieces need only 
to be seen in their new dress, to secure for them at once the 
recognition of being the finest edition extant. 

The Royal edition will eventually comprise all the classical 
as well as modern compositions, and its numbers will be adver- 
tised in the Review as they are published. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

A full line of the pieces included in this edition is kept by 
the houses mentioned below, who are our agents for its sale. 
Teachers and others can examine them there, and both they 
and the trade will be supplied by these firms at precisely the 
same rates as by us : 
H. Ahlrich, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Pancoast Allen, Wilmington, Del. 
W. H. Bonner & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. D. Buckingham, Utica, N. Y. 
Brentano's Literary Emporium, New York City. 
H. E. Cooper, Petersburg, 111. 
Conover Bros, Kansas City, Mo. 
Frank H Chandler, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Denton & Cottier, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Daynes & Co alter, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
J. F. Ellis & Co., Washington, D. C. 
D. P. Faulds, Louisville, Ky. 
Ignaz Fischer, Toledo, Ohio. 
H. A. French, Nashville, Tenn. 
Goggan, Thomas & Co., Galveston, Texas. 
Gibbons & Stone, Rochester, N. Y. 

Louis Grunewald, New Orleans, La. 

C. A. Griswold, Hartford, Conn. 

M. J. D. Hutchins, Springfield, Mass. 

J. H. Hidley, Albany, N. Y. 

H. Kleber & Bro., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

S. R. Leland & Son, Worcester, Mass. 

Leiter Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Lyons & Healy, Chicago, 111. 

Milwaukee Music Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Geo. D. Newhall & Co. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

T. H. Schneider, Columbus, Ohio. 

Phillips & Crew, Atlanta, Ga. 

A. Hospe, Jr., Omaha, Nebraska. 

H. B. Roney. East Saginaw, Mich. 

A. Shattinger, St. Louis, Mo. 

C. T. Sisson, Waco, Texas. 

M. Steinert, New Haven, Conn. 

M. Steinert & Sons, Providence, R. I. 

Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Otto Sutro, Baltimore, Md. 

V. Walter, Alton, 111. 

A. Waldteupel, San Jose, Cal. 

J. P. Weiss, Detroit, Mich. 

E. Witzmann & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 



PREMIUMS TO KUHKEL'S MUSICAL REVIEW. 

Every yearly subscriber to Kunkel's Musical Review will, 
upon sending ten cents additional to prepay postage, 

receive as a premium either Kunkel's Parlor Album No. 1 and 
Kunkel Bros.' Album of Music, or Kunkel's Parlor Album No. 2 
and Kunkel Bros.' Album of Music (for contents see below). 
Parties preferring both Parlor Albums, will receive same as 
premium upon payment of 50 cents additional. 

Subscribers for six months may choose either of these 
books. . 

Yearly subscribers preferring other premiums than above 
Albums may select 81.25 worth of sheet music from our exten- 
sive premium catalogue. Six months' subscribers 75c. worth 
of sheet music from our extensive premium catalogue. In 
selecting music in excess of premium enclose the difference. 
Our complete premium catalogue will be mailed free of charge 
upon application. 
KUNKEL'S PARLOR ALBUM No. 1.-128 Pages; $20 worth of Music. 

CONTENTS— VOCAL. 

I Love But Thee (English and German words) Robyn. 

The Parting (duet; English and Italian words) TamburtUo. 

Bliss All Raptures Past Excelling (vocal waltz) . . . .. . . Jiobyn. 

Leave Me Not Lonely 'Iamburello. 

The Wedding Day (English and German words) Bidez. 

Angels' Visit!..... •••• Melnotte. 

The Stolen Kiss (English and German words) Epstein. 

The Penitent's Prayer ww/i' 

The Brightest Eyes • •.• VV";?7«!' 

Why Are Roses Red? (Eng., Italian, and Ger. words) . .Melnotte. 

INSTRUMENTAL. 

Norma (operatic fantasia, with lesson') Paul. 

II Trovatore (operatic fantasia, with lesson) „ , 

William Tell (operatic fantasia, with lesson) J aul. 

Martha (operatic fantasia) • •. • • •£<? w <- 

Bubbling Spring (caprice, with leeson) Rive-Kxng. 

Gem of Columbia (grand galop, with lesson) Siebert. 

Skylark Polka (with lesson) • ...Dreuw. 

Shower of Rubies (tone poem, with lesson) Prosingei . 

Maiden's Longing (reverie, with lesson) £ ,XX 

Love's Devotion (romanza, with lesson) uoiaoech,. 

The First Rids (galop) *""**• 

Cuckoo and the Cricket (rondo) •. .biaus. 

Waco Waltz •••• • 8% g°»- 

The Jolly Blacksmiths (caprice, with lesson) Paul. 

KUNKEL'S PARLOR ALBUM No. 2.-128 Pages; $20 worth of Music. 
CONTENTS— VOCAL. 

Thou'rt Like Unto a Flo wer \ Rubinstein. 

Because I Do (Ballad) —tSm ¥^,tt' 

I Dinna Ken the Reason Why > Foulon. 

Heart Tried and True &*i52E%l 

Come Again, Days of Bliss ...... Schleiffarth. 

One Little Moment More, Maud ( Ballad) Estabrook. 

Row. Slumber, Love (Barcarole) Rembiehnski. 

Life's Lights and Shadows • • • • • • • • ■ ■ • • • -Robyn. 

When Through Life (Duet or Solo) Concert Waltz. Schonacker. 
instrumental. 

Twilight Reverie (with lesson) Goldbeck. 

Dream of the Lily (with lesson) Hertei. 

Traviata (Operatic Fantasia— with lesson)..... ...Paul. 

I'wiliKht Musings (Reverie Waltz— with lesson) Johnson. 



Beads of Champagne (Polka Caprice) .. ..Schuetz 

Careless Elegance (Quickstep) Schleiffarth. 

Shepherd's Morning Song (Idyl) • • • ...Paul. 

Summer Sky ( Waliz— with lesson) Voellmecke. 

Ashes of Roses ( Valse Caprice) Goldbeck. 

Echoes of the Woods (with lesson).. ......Paul. 

Angelic Chimes (An E veni ng Reverie) Voellmecke. 

The Banjo (Ethiopian Sketch) Melnotte. 

Peep o* Day Waltz Rochow. 

Spring Waltz. •"£& 

Summer Waltz Vtiopm. 

May Galop Slsson - 

instrumental duets. 

The Cuckoo and the Cricket Sidus. 

The Jolly Blacksmiths •• Pau*. 

Love's Greetings (Schottische)... fk* er j- 

Gemot Columbia (Galop) ••••• Siebert. 

KUNKEL BROS.' ALBUM OF MUSIC— 64 "ages; $12 worth of Music. 

CONTENTS— V" C " L. 

Within a Mile of Edinboro : Town (* ^ch Ballad) -.Scotch. 

I Heard the Wee Bird Singing.. George Ltnley. 

Chiligowalibedory (Comic) •• B.A. Saxton. 

Put your Trust in One Above E.E. Rommega. 

The Cot on the Hill (Die Huett auf dem Berg). Frank Lavwnte. 

Five O'Clock in the Morning (Ballad) ....Claribel. 

Eva Ray-Ballad Jane Eyre. 

Fannie Powers— Song and Dance Eddte Pox. 

How Can I Leave Thee (Ach wie ist's mceghch) Cramer. 

When the Swallows Homeward Fly Franz Abt. 

'Tis the Last Rose of Summer (Die Letzte Rose) Flotow. 

When the Corn is Waving, Annie Dear Chas. Blamphm. 

The Lass o' Boontree (Schoen Kate O'Boontree) . G. Estabrook. 
Home Sweet Home (Suesse Heimathl.... Sir Henry R. Bishop. 

Allie May-Ballad ...Holmes. 

Little Birdie May (Kleines VcegleinMai) Tas. Green. 

The Guard on the Rhine ...Wilhelm. 

INSTRUMENTAL. 

Shepherd's Bells-Idyl ...Jean Paul 

Shakespeare Match......... Jacob Kunkel. 

Harps In the Fairy Land— Romance . '"Jean I aul. 

Visitation Convent Bells .....•••.■• • Jacob Kunkel. 

Greeting to Spring (Salut au Pnntemps) Albert Lutz. 

ZetaPhlMarch J.L.Htckok 

v »Mue^ 

ljp and Down on the Ebony Steinway. 

■ ♦ « 

BOOKS. 

Goldbeck' s Harmony, elegantly bound $1 50 

Goldbeck' s Musical Science Primer • . . . ■ • • • »<> 

""The best text-books upon their respective subjects 
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German Vernon by ft.A.Ziindt. 



Words by Josephine Pollard. 



Music hy A . Jensen 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



BOSTON. 



Boston, Dec. 19, 1883. 

Editob Kunkel's Musical Review:— . 

Now is the winter of our discontent made glorious summer 
by the sons of New York who have come with pipe and tabor, 
to give us grand opera. But even if it does feel summery for 
the critic to warm himself in the sunlight of Italian song, it 
must still seem rather wintry for Col. Mapleson when he finds 
that owing to the Christmas season, bad weather, Henry Irving 
and other causes, people do not flock to the opera as they used 
to. "LindadiChamouni," with Gersterinthe title role, drew less 
than three hundred paying people. Patti herself was unable 
to absolutely fill the house, and that house was not as hereto- 
fore, the large Boston Theatre, but the comparitively small 
Globe Theatre. "The King is dead, long live the King'' seems 
to apply to Mapleson, for the general tide seems to turn toward 
Abbey at present. Yet Mapleson's operas are as well mounted 
and as finely performed as ever. But there was one perform- 
ance that, spite of a fearful snowstorm, interested the Boston 
public greatly, and that was the debut here of Giglia Nordica 
{Mrs. Gower) in the part of Marguerite in "Faust," In this 
role Mrs. Gower has won success in most of the European capi- 
tals, and it was natural that her old friends in this vicinity 
should desire to see her in it. She seems to have made an 
•earnest study of the part, and her efforts obtained instantaneous 
and decided recognition. She is well adapted to the role both 
in voice and figure, and her dramatic action although not as 
vehement as that of Lucca, is adequate and intelligent. Mrs. 
Gower is a graduate of the New England Conservatory of Music 
and it was natural that the faces of many of the students of 
that institution should be found among the audience on the 
occasion of this performance. By the way, this conservatory 
is a considerable factor in the success of about all musical 
affairs in Boston. For example, in the last fortnight, not only 
Mrs. Gower, but Messrs. Whiting, Bendix, Maas, DeSeve, Ada- 
mowski, Elson and others of its faculty have been before 
the public either in the concert or lecture room, and this in 
■concerts entirely unconnected with the regular conservatory 
series. Butinanothersenseithashelped concerts here greatly. 
It has now nearly 2000 students,(500more than Harvard College), 
and when one thinks that almost all of these attend concerts, 
it is easy to see where a large proportion of the paying public 
comes from. 

Let ub get back to our muttons : The clubs have also added 
a little to the musical turmoil this month. The Apollo came 
first with a concert in which was included Brahms' Rinaldo. 
In Brahm's works for chorus he seems a totally different com- 
poser from what he is in symphonies. In the latter he is Com- 
dex and obstruse ; in the former he is direct, dignified, massive 
and effective. The work was excellently sung by the club, and 
Mr. Adams' solo work was also commendable. Another spe- 
cially attractive number on the programme was a "floral suite" 
for orchestra, by Cowen, which for simple beauty and unaffec- 
ted daintiness deserves the highest praise. Cowen is certainly 
the most spontaneous and the most genial of the present Eng- 
lish instrumental composers 

The Boylston Club followed on December 12th, with a pro- 
gramme made up chiefly of light and melodious popular works. 
Encore followed encore at this concert, and if the music did 
not always deserve the honor, the singing at least was entirely 
worthy of it. I have never heard the club do better work. 
From the female chorus I expected the utmost refinement of 
shading, for they are the best-drilled body of singers that I 
know of, but I was not prepared for such excellent work on 
the part of the male chorus. Their entire singing throughout 
the evening was almost without a flaw. 

Another club which gave its first concert for the season De- 
cember 12th, was the Euterpe, a society for the advancement of 
chamber music. As I could not be in two places at once I was 
obliged to forego attendance, but I am assured that the two 
quartettes of the evening opened the season very auspiciously. 

The Boston Symplumy Orchestra has been giving us familiar 
symphonies for the past few weeks. Dvorak's new work has 
been repeated, and impresses me as one of the symphonies that 
will take a permanent place in the standard repertoire. Beeth- 
oven's fourth symphony has been admirably performed. To 
me this work seems the least powerful of the nine, but as we 
have the whole set each season I will sing with Schuman, "I'll 
not complain." Soloists recently have been, 1st, Mr. Loeffler, 
who played a violin concerto by Godard in a musicianly man- 
ner, but might have added a little more fire and brio had he 
chosen ; 2nd, Mine. Helen Hopekirk a new pianist (we ought to 
call boston "Pianopolis") who played St. Saens G minor con- 
certo excellently, and then failed in a Chopin Polonaise and in 
Schumann's Grillen, possibly on account of fatigue; 4th, Miss 
Marguerite Hall, who was formerly known as Daisy Hall, and 
then as Miss Margaret Hall, and who sings just the same under 
all three names. By the way, she has not yet tried two of the 
prettiest changes of the name, viz: Margherita and Gretchen. 
Miss Hall was quite crushed in a Handelian aria, and thorough- 
ly successful in Schubert's "Young Nun," she sang the ecstatic 
ending beautifully ; 5th and last, M. Alfred DeSeve who played 
a violin Rondo by St. Sagns with all his accustomed dash and 
brilliancy. He has gained greatly of late, and simply because 
he is working in the ranks of the orchestra. It is a very dif- 
ferent thing to be a musician from being a violin virtuoso. M. 
DeSeve was the latter; he is becoming the former. Time was 
when to speak in the words of the poet Young— "He took no 
note of time" or he took no note in time, whichever you pre- 
fer. I remember his debut at these concerts two years ago 
when he galloped off at a speed'which would have distanced 
Jay Eye See, and came in half a dozen bars before the quickest 
of 'the orchestral players could catch up with him. That is 
all changed now. He has not lost any of his former fire, he has 
not even lost the faculty of shaking himself so that his very 
boot-heels threaten to fly off; but he has acquired a faculty of 
attending to the ensemble, and he ought some day to be a very 
great violinist. Comes. 



CINCINNATI. 



Cincinnati, Dec. 24th, 1883. 
Editor Kunkel's Musical Review: 

We have been almost inundated here with music and rain 
since I last wrote you. Piano Recitals, Concerts, Opera, Black 
Bird entertainments and Ollapod entertainments have been, 
and on Thursday we are to have the " Messiah " reudered by 
six hundred voices and Thomas' Orchestra. The soloists are 
Madama Boema, the great soprano, Miss Winant, the coming 
contralto, Mr. Toedt, tenor, and Remmertz, basso. The or- 
ganization of the Cincinnati Orchestra appears to be "hanging 
fire" for some reason. 1 hear that two of the members ex- 
pectant will go to New York, so that will make some difference 
in their arrangements if they ever do materialize. Ross and 
Schuts are the two to whom I refer. Sherwood has been 
here and charmed the natives with his remarkably fine ren- 
dering of good music Mr. Geo. Schneider has also been in- 
terpreting some of his excellent selections. Mr. Schneider 
ought to win greater and more general applause, because of 
his industry in rescuing so much excellent music almost from 
oblivion and keeping it before the public. Among the novel- 
ties presented was the Suite Opus 1 of D' Albert, who cre- 
ated such a sensation in Germany. This work shows the 
strict and classic school training of D' Albert. Notwithstand- 
ing the great technical difficulties of the above mentioned, and 
Raffs Giga 'Suite Op. 91), also Chopin Sonata Op. 58 B minor, 
Mr. Schneider was as usual equal to the work, and faithfully 
interpeted the same. The entertainment at Smith & Nixon's 
Hall by the pupils of Miss Baur's Conservatory of Music as- 
sisted by members of the faculty was more generally pleasing 
but artistic. The quartette selections for strings from Rhein- 
berger and Beethoven, by Messrs. Magrath, Blovin, Froelich 
and Brand, had the admirable execution and perfection of en- 
semble that always distinguish those gentlemen. The great 
interest was centred on Mr. Geo. Magrath who is one of the 
faculty of Miss Baur's Conservatory. Mr. Magrath is certainly 
one of the finest pianists in America. A graduate of Stuttgart, 
he had received the highest praise in London before settling 
in our city. The Conservatory has reason to be proud of so 
eminent a pianist and so thorough an instructor. 

At the College of Music Students' Concert, Miss Gaul and 
Signor Gorno of course pleased all The touch of both is sym- 
pathetic and their runs, trills and octaves clear and distinct. 
Herr Schradieck stands pre-eminent as a musician and violin- 
ist. When he plays there are no harsh notes, no broken 
passages — all is smooth as art can render it for Schradieck is 
an artist. 

The " Four and Forty Black Birds" composed of our most 
prominent male vocalists assisted by Currier's band, gave an 
entertainment for the benefit of Mr. Horace J. Wetherell now 
in the South for the benefit of his health. If ever there was 
an artistic minstrel performance, this was one. All did well, 
but Mr. George D. Newhall and Currier's band appeared to 
carry off the musical, and Mr Robt. Morgan the funny honors. 
Thefirst surpliced church choir ever organized in this city is 
now at St. Paul's Episcopal Church, and takes part in the ser- 
vices for the first time this Christmas Eve. It consists of six- 
teen boys and eight men. The church has been so changed 
and improved that it looks like another place. It is in strict 
accordance with ecclesiastical rule, and one of the most 
beautiful churches in town, if not the most beautiful. The 
moment you enter the building you know that you are in a 
church. Too many of our buildings violate the first rule in 
architecture— they fail to bespeak the use of the structure. 

Professor Nembach has at last completed his opera "Sichel- 
hagen" (Harvest Home). There will be a private reading of the 
work New Year's Eve at the rooms of the Phoenix Club, one of 
our most prominent Jewish societies. It is highly commend- 
ed by the critics, who have had an opportunity tojudgeofit.and 
it is to be hoped that we outside barbarians will be favored by 
having it given in public. Those who know Mr. Nembach 
know they have reason to expect something good. 

I forgot to say that Professor Schonacker distinguished him- 
self also at the "Four and Forty Black Birds" entertainment — 
playing as he did "Whispering Pines" by Lessing and 
"Marche Militaire" his own composition. Mr. Schonacker 
certainly is a charming pianist and throws more soul into his 
playing than nine-tenths of the performers enjoying far more, 
extended reputation. Mr. Geo. D. Newhall sung the latest 
song of Jas. E. Stewart, entitled "Yesterday and To-day," 
which brought out a hearty encore. "Darling Nelly" and 
"One Heart, Two Eyes," were also excellent songs that called 
for repetition. 

Business is not so good as was expected . Something appears 
to be the matter. Probably money is scarce among the "com- 
mon" people, as we " artists " never did have any to spend. 

Yours, Camelot. 

WASHINGTON. 



Washington, D. C, Jan. 1st, 1884. 
Editor Kunkel's Musical Review: 

Concerts— well I should say so. Every night of the week not 
excepting Sundays. Everything from the majestic symphony 
concert of Thomas, down to the ten cent Sunday school enter- 
tainment. Do they all make money ? well no, they generally 
get left; but people must be entertained, and the band of self- 
sacrificing martyrs is nothing daunted by want of success. Of 
course the better class of entertainments are generaly pretty 
well patronized, but the great majority of these affairs are 
gotten up by churches, Sunday schools, temperance and other 
organizations for the purpose of replenishing a depleted treas- 
ury. Everv person who is willing to gratify his vanity by ap- 
pearing before an audience without other compensation, can 
find an opportunity of so doing, and eagerly do they avail 
themselves of this method of gaining notoriety, and making 
themselves useful to society 1 And society in turn shows its 
appreciation of their services by giving a benefit concert. 
The benefit is of course a delusion and a snare. I know of one 
case in which a really meritorious singer, who had given 
valuable assistance whenever and wherever called upon, was 
tendered a complimentary benefit. Although everything was 
done at reduced rates, the net proceeds amounted to only $7.50, 
not enough in fact to pay for the wear and tear on the new 
dress coat purchased in anticipation of the event. 

The concert business is run completely into the ground. In 
many of the churches, organists and singers are expected to 
furnish one or more concerts during the year, thus earning 
the money wherewith to pay themselves for services already 
rendered. Of course such a pernicious system will last as 
long as people will accept engagements on such conditions. 
The various government departments are filled with a class of 
people in the middle station of life, in whose families are 
many talented persons. They naturally seek to augment .the 
family revenues by singing in church choirs, giving lessons 
in music, painting, embroidery and other domestic arts. They 
are neither dependent upon nor wholly independent of these 
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pursuits, and take whatever they can get for their work and 
cut rates to such an extent that they practically ruin those 
pursuits as professions. To be sure the few recognized leaders 
in these various vocations receive good compensation for then- 
services, but by far the larger portion are " rats m the lu est 
sense of the term. Think of five music lessons (!) for a dollar. 
Instruction in painting at $4 a quarter! 

And vet those figures are common enough. Many so-called 
teachers work on a sliding scale. They ask a dollar a lesson If 
thev can't get that they will take a half, if that is too much they 
nre*satisfied with a quarter, or whatever else they can get. 1 his 
of course makes a sad mess of it for those who are legitimately 
in the business. Band musicians saw the destructive effect of 
these parasites on their business, and undertook by co-opera- 
tion to check it. They formed a protective union, with a 
standard price for services of all kinds. The membership 
was large and people were reconciled to pay the prices asked. 
and all went on smoothly until it became apparent that while 
the prices were not objectionable, people insisted on having 
the best people in the business for their money. 1 his of 
course thiew the second rate people out of what little work 
thev had been having, and thev soon were at the old business 
of cutting rates and now there is the same class that there was 
before Another factor in the matter of prices is the Marine 
Band ' The niggardly policy of the government in making its 
appropriations for this band, prevents in the first place the 
securing of really first-class people for the service, there being 
onlv half a dozen artists in a band of 40 men, (!) and in the 
second place, compels the members of the band to seek out- 
side engagements, (which legitimately belongs to the citizen- 
musician ) in order to make a reasonable living. The result is 
that in the theatres and summer gardens, the orchestras are 
mostly made up of Marine Band people. Aside from the in- 
justice that this arrangement works on the citizen-musician, 
it interferes with the discipline of the Band. Mr. J. P. Sousa, 
who for the past two years has been the director of the Marine 
Band has done much to elevate its standard, but is handi- 
capped by his inability to secure artists at the prices paid by 
the government. Sousa, by the way, is a very clever little 
gentleman, and is one of the few musicians who has ideas of 
his own on topics not connected with his profession. He is a 
voluminous writer and a quick worker, his music is ■ catchy, 
and very popular, and he is withal an excellent director. 

During the past month we have had three red letter days, 
one was the 26th, when Thomas gave us one of his great sym- 
phony concerts, another was the 11th, when the Georgetown 
Amateur Orchestra opened its third series of concerts, and the 
third was the inauguration of the series of popular concerts 
under Prof. Bischoff, the blind organist of the Congregational 
Church For the Thomas concert every seat was sold before 
the doors opened. The orchestral concerts are complimentary 
and of course are always packed. The course tickets for Bis- 
choff' s concerts had all been sold on Nov. 30th. 

The theatres have run along the even tenor of their way 
with no extraordinary attraction to raise them above the com- 
mon place. The Jersey Lily spent a week at lords Opera 
House but failed to draw the shekels as she did on her previous 
visit I hope the time is not far distant when such truck, 
whose only attraction seems to be a doubtful intimacy with 
roval and other profligates, may be relegated to the obscurity 
which thev should covet. It really seems preposterous that a 
woman wholly devoid of histronic talent, should be scandal- 
ized into such notriety as to become a successful rival of ladies 
of real ability re-enforced by intelligent study And it is still 
more preposterous that an intelligent public should submit to 
such a proceeding. The large majority of our leading actresses 
are I believe, respectable women ; many of them are married 
and travel in company with their husbands. At any rate 
their private life is carefully guarded from public view, and 
none of them make capital of their scandalous love affairs. 

Our local people are gaining notoriety elsewhere as well as 
here Mr E J. Whipple has signed for the May festival at 
Little Rock where he scored a magnificent success last year. 
He is to sing Elijah and one or two other parts there this year. 
Strakosch has taken a fancy to our leading alto singer. On 
the occasion of his engagement at Baltimore with Miss rhurs- 
hv Miss Winant was taken suddenly ill, and he sent for Mrs 
T H Powell of the Tabernacle of this city, to sing the sick 
lady''s numbers. Mrs. Powell's success was so great, that, I 
understand negotiations are now pending, that in case of Miss 
Winant's continued illness, Mrs. Powell is to oin the company 
for the rest of the season. She has a rich, full mezzo-soprano 
voice of rare power and great flexibility. She thoroughly 
enjoys singing and would be a valuable accession to the 
Thursby or any other company. . 

Mr Bavlev of J no. F. Ellis & Co., the leading music dealers, 
and one of the most affable gentlemen in the business told 
me a few days ago, that their winter trade, and especially the 
holiday trade had been immense, and that the greatest de- 
mand had been for the higher grades of musical merchandise, 
and all this notwithstanding the fact that the weather bureau 
had tried itself to give us the worst weather possible. ^ 
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MONTREAL. 

Montreal, Canada, Dec., 30th, 1883. 
Oneen'sHall — The Original Fisk University Jubilee Singers 
gave a series of three concerts on the 28th, 29th and 30th, Nov. 
last to an audience, which though good ought to have been 
•still lareer to accord with the merit of the entertainment. 
There is so much originality, so much charming novelty in 
their entertainment, and withal, so much real excellence that 
to hear them is a genuine treat. To hear these ladies and 
Gentlemen sing the ballads, recalling the memories of the old 
slavery davs with all the pathos so characteristic of them, 
and still more to listen to their quaint yet stirring religious 
songs, ''Steal Away to Jesus," "O, my Lord," 'The Gospel 
Train " and such like is worth a great deal, and loses nothing 
bv repetition. The singers had to respond to a number of en- 
ures— in a word, the concerts were a success in every respect. 

Academy of Jfusfc.— Henry Thomas, lessee and manager Dec. 
fith 7th and 8th. Mr. Arthur Rehan's Company presented at 
the Academy of Music for the first time before a very large 
audience "7-20-8." This is a funny piece, and there is not a 
dull moment from the time the curtain rises until its final fall. 
Thev should come often and visit us. 

oW ^Hall-Dec. 6th. The splendid band of the sixty-fifth 
battalion, under their clever leader, Mr. Ernest Lavigne, gave 
a verv successful concert at the Queen's Hall, assisted by 
several amateurs. The music of this band is highly apprecia- 
ted they were heartly applauded throughout. 

Academy of Music-Dec 10th. The " Patterson's New York 
Opera O^" in the "Queen's Lace Handkerchief," payed to 
crowded houses at the Academy, and was very much liked by 
all the theaire-goers. The music is very good and voices ex- 
cellent and costumes pretty rich. The performance was a 
capital one. Special mention may be made of the King, 
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Miss Fanny Redding, who is very accomplished in her role 
So good a presentation of light opera as the company at this 
g%&v3l& deserves nearly support from the theatre- 

Qi 'teen's HaU.-Dec. 18th. The elite of French society filled 
the Queen's Hall to-night to hear Miss Emery Coderre and her 
talented assistants, and enjoyed a rich musical treat The 
selection of music was of a high classical order, and the ex- 
ecution uniformly good, although Miss Coderre and Miss 

X ll t U % UY %7 ere th / favori V es - bot n received beautiful corbeilles 
defleurs The rendering of the sparkling Saltarello was very 
pleasant. Miss Ilortense Villeneuve received a perfect ovl 
tion, and contributed greatly to the success of the concert, her 
delicious freshness of voice completely carrying awav her 
audience who encored her repeatedly 8 X 

The French Cathedral, (Notre-Dame Church) are making 
great preparations for the midnight mass, Christmas Eve 
1 he choir with its able leader, Rev. Mr. Durocher, is practic- 
ing Mozart s first mass for that occasion every night and 
judging from the rehearsals, your correspondent had the 
Pleasure to listen to it will be a grand fete musicale, a report of 
wriK.h I shall send for your next issue. The church of the 
Uesu is also making active preparations «»««?« «i me 

Theatre Royal.— (J. B. Sparrow, Manager.)— Doc. 17th. Hvde 
& Benman's Combination performed before a good audience 

In r ,» n W ^?r fr0n \ f ab0Ve , date - Next week a* this house wm 
appear "Harry Miner s Comedy Co " 

tv^ e A r ™ ? jesty ' s % er T a Co - a PPear Dec. 24th, 2Gth and 28th, at 
the Academy-with LaPatti. Yours truly, Ferd Page. 
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vJ- Xj. ISAACS, 

DECORATOR, 

121 Olive Street, Excelsior Building. 

Fine Art Hangings and Decorative Painting. 
Wall Papers of all Grades and Colorings. 
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A new, permanent and beautiful 
Wall Decoration, not effected by 
Heat, Cold or Dampness. 
PATENT GLACIER WINDOW DECORATION. 
A most perfect and durable substitute for Stained Glass. 

WOOD CARPETS AND PARQUET FLOORS. 
European style in great variety of designs. 

Designs for Decorating furnished. Skilled Artisans sent to 
all sections of the country. 



ATLANTA NOTES. 

Editor Kunkkl's Musical Rev.e™' ^ ^ 7th ' 1883 " 

DeGive's Opera House, Nov. 27th and 28th. Mr C D Hess 
Opera Co.,played the "Bohemian Girl" and "Fra Diavola." Mr 
Atlanta* 8 Patronized, and still remains a favorite in 

Dec 1st. Mr Theodore Thomas' Orchestra composed of 
sixty instrumental musicians, assisted by the Atlanta Musical 
Union's fine selected chorus of ninety* voices, under Prof 
ffiMffi grTpT e " tertai ' ime » ts *> * cro'wded house°of 

through!^ SSi S n ° d ° Ubt thG be8t that haS been 

"'R D arah^ard%ryed M tfa iS gTo!ru r s e e Theatre C °" Pf ° dUCed the 
and 6 "Rich n a ,-H d iT 8 i h ^ Thos - W- Keene produced "Julius Csesar" 
an „n Rlch ard III, to crowded house. The theatre goers gen- 
n# S r a T 1 f a PPy s , m ile during Mr. Keene's stay in the c?ty. 
hm,« Haverly's Minstrels appeared to an overflowing 

nouse. Very respectfully, J. c. Poweli, 
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General Manager for'St. Louis, 

1111 Olive Street. 
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N the upper stories of several houses along 
the Bowery in the neighborhood of Seventh 
street, is done most of the violin making 
and repairing of this city. In an unpre" 
tentious room in this vicinitv a violin 
maker was visited by a Tribune reporter 
yesterday. The place was a typical musical 
workshop. The walls and shelves were 
lined with violins, violas and 'cellos in various 
stages of dismemberment and repair; bodies with 
top or bottom gone ; necks unattached to bodies • 
pegs, strings and cases scattered about in pic- 
turesque confusion ; and almost everything covered 
with the dust of weeks of disuse. The violin 
maker was a worthy representative of his art A 
stout, cheery old German, his life has been spent 
in a certain sense, in an atmosphere of music. He 
himself plays several instruments and is acquainted 
with nearly all the prominent performers of the 
country. All his time and labor, however, have 
been devoted to the manufacture and repairing of 
viobns-a work which demands not only mathemati- 
cal care and precision, but requires also great ex- 
perience and musical knowledge, 
i '^violin can never be so seriously injured," said 
the cheerful old man, "that it cannot be made al- 
most as good as new. If it be broken to pieces and 
the fragments preserved, they can be put together 
again in time and the tone of the instrument be 
scarcely perceptibly injured by the process. This 
is a work of so much time and expense, however 
that most repairers resort to the easier expedient 
of furnishing a new back or a new belly, instead of 
replacing the old fragments. The comparative ease 
and cheapness with which this may be done have 
given occasion to the most frequent deceit practiced 
in the violin trade. A maker, for instance, comes 
into possession of an old and valuable Cremona. 
™T G full £ rem oves the back, and substitutes a 
new piece of wood stained and discolored in imita- 
tion of the old violin. The back which he has re- 
moved he next fits to a new belly, neck and sides, 
and then puts his two violins on sale. The first 
purchaser is shown the violin with the new back; 
but the dealer is careful to exhibit only the old por- 
tions, points out the unmistakable marks of a»e in 
™Z am ] Srain and the buyer, especially if inex- 
perienced, pays the price of a Cremona. The next 
purchaser is shown the instrument with the old 
back, by which in many cases the buyer is equally 
deceived Thus by a few hours of labor, the mam? 
facturer disposes of one cheap and one expensive 
instrument for the price of two costly CreWnas 
Ihe s fact is," concluded the old man, frankly, "our 

£&?J?fnT Bt ? thei : s - A a S reat d ^l more skill 
is devoted to deceptive imitations than to work of 
genuine and honest merit. 
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Endorsed by ail the Prominent Artists, Musicians, and 
Critics for Tone, Touch, and Superior Workmanship. 

The Highest Standard of Excellence Attained 
and Maintained. 



.»»«._. FACTORY AND WAREROOMS . 

1550 Third Avenue, Cor; 87th Street, New York. 

CAUTION.— No connection with any other house of a similar name. 
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MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS i 
333 & 335 W. 36th Street, ATruir TrAnir 

Between 8th and 9th Aves., JNJlW YORfC 
SEPARABLE UPIHP.mt's A SPECIALTY V ' 
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J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

31 and 33 Maiden Lane, New York, 

and 188 and 190 State Street, Chicago, 

BOLE U. S. AGENT FOR 



g And BAND INSTRUMENTS, 

Genuine Turkish Cymbals, Kte. 

p-vclnsivplv bv Importer of Boehra, and Meyer Flutes and Piccolo*. 
T wttv Cremona Violin Strings, Artist Violins and Bows, etc 

.LEVY, Manufacturers of the BINI GUITARS. Light Piston 

ARBCCKLE, Band instruments, etc. General Agent for THE 
CLARIONA. 



and all 

Artists. 



Catalogues free. Mention KunkklV 
Review. 



OUR BOOK TABLE. 



;?auce Organs, 



The Best in the World. 

Six Grand Gold Medals and Eight Highest Silver 
Medals within three years ; a record unequaled by 
any other manufacturer of Heed Organs in the 
World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 

LORING &. BLAKE ORGAN CO., 

WORCESTER, MASS. 



M 
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ESTABLISHED 1850. 

B. ShoningerOrganComp'y, 

MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 

Organs & Upright Piano-Fortes. 

Factory Nos. 97 to 121 Chestnut St., 
NEW HAVEN, - - - CONN. 



* 



BARREIRAS' 

PIANO WAREROOMS, 

ST. E. Cor. Eleventh & Olive Sts., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 



PIANOS and ORGANS (new and second-hand) 
Bought, Sold, or Exchanged. Pianos for Rent— $2.50 
to $700 per month. 



LIGHTE «3c ERNST, 

Old Souse o/ Liahte, Newton <f Bradbury, Established 1840. 
Manufacturers of First-Class 

PIANO-FORTES, 

No. lO Union Square, 

NEW YORK CITY. 




JARDINE & SON, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 

318 & 330 East 39th St., N. Y. 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST GRAND ORGANS, 

Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y.. 4 Manuals 

St. George's Church, " 4 

St. Paul's M. E. Church, " 4 

Holy Innocents, 

Fifth Ave. Pros. Church, " 3 

Brooklyn Tabernacle, 4 

Pittsburg Cathedral, 4 

Mobile Cathedral, 3 

1st Prcs., Philadelphia, 3 

Epiphany, Philadelphia, 

St. John's M.K., Brooklyn, 3 " 



Music in England, by Dr. Fridiric Louis Bitter. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. St. Louis: St. 
Louis Stationery and Book Co., pp. 231. 

Music in America, by Dr. Fridiric Louis Bitter. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. St. Louis: St. 
Louis Stationery and Book Co., pp. 423. 

The author of these two works is already well- 
known to the American public through his meri- 
torious "Student's History of Music," as well as 
by a number of musical compositions that have 
proved him to be a skilled musician. The two 
works are really companion volumes. The reason 
of this, the author himself explains in the preface 
to " Music in England," in the following words: 
"When 1 determined to write the history of musical 
development in the United States, I found that, 
in order to enable my readers to understand the 
peculiar beginnings and first growth of that de- 
velopment, an insight into the history of musical 
culture in England was necessary." Dr. Ritter cer- 
tainly possesses in a remarkable degree the first re- 
quisite of an historian— impartiality. Yet he does 
not fear to express his views in unambiguous 
language. Of the two books, "Music in England" is 
in our opinion much the superior. This was 
to have been expected. The facts of England's 
musical history have been collected by diver 
authors; the material was at hand and all that 
our author had to do was to cull, condense, 
systematize and explain. Upon the contrary, in 
reference to music in America, JDr. Ritter plays, 
to a considerable extent, the part of a pioneer, and 
it was probably natural that many unimportant 
details should have been entered into, that omis- 
sions should have occurred, and that a certain 
want of symmetry should be apparent. In a word, 
''Music in England " is a history, and a meritorious 
one, while " Music in America," is rather an ac- 
cumulation of material for a history. We would 
not be understood to say that this material is not 
very valuable, but simply that it has neither the 
completeness nor the form that would entitle it to 
be called a history. The title itself is a misnomer, 
for the book does not treat of music in America or 
even in Worth America, but only of music in the 
United States. Our author has nothing to say con- 
cerning the folk-song of the Canadian boatmen 
and voyageurs, nor concerning music in Mexico, nor 
concerning the music of the aborigines. More than 
that, America seems to consist almost entirely of 
New York and Boston in the estimate of Dr. Ritter, 
who dismisses Cincinnati in a couple of paragraphs 
and all other western cities in half a dozen lines, 
while he devotes pages to the publication of the 
programmes of performances of one society in Mew 
York. Of course we grant the pre-eminence of JSew 
York and Boston in musical matters, but it is not 
true by any means that New York is America in 
the same sense as it is true, for instance, that 
Paris is France. Dr. Ritter has been so long in the 
East that he seems to have almost forgotten that 
there is a West. He thinks it worth while to tell 
us about this prima donna, or that tenor having 
sung in New York, but does not even appear to 
know the names of the important choral and or- 
chestral organizations which have existed and exist 
in Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Cleveland, San 
Francisco, Atlanta, etc., etc. It seems indeed as if 
Prof. Ritter had halted between two opinions— 
either to make a brief but philosophical review of 
his subject or to make an exhaustive, collection of 
the detail facts of the history of music in the 
United States. His hesitancy has resulted in a 
work which, from whatever standpoint it is viewed, 
is incomplete. In reference to New York and 
Boston it lias all the prolixity of the local columns of 
a country newspaper, in reference to the rest of the 
country it has all the brevity of a "cablegram." 
The first chapters of the book are he best for the 
reason that there Dr. Ritter tilled a held that was 
already partially cleared by previous writers. With 
its imperfections, however, "Music in America" is an 
interesting work, worthy of a place in the library 
of every intelligent musician, and the best work 
upon the subject extant. The typography of the 
work is excellent. A few typographical errors, in- 
cidental to a first edition, occur, but are unimpor- 
tant. 

Vick's Floral Guide for 1884 is on our table, hand- 
some as ever, and full of information for the lover 
of flowers and plants. Our lady readers should not 
be without it. Address, James Vick, Rochester, 
New York. 



tt.Gi-xrGXi. c*3 Bacon, 



-NOW- 



RAVEN PIANOS. 

(ESTABLISHED 1829.) 



MANUFACTORY: 

13 Washington Place, 



WAKBROOMS : 

13 East Sixteenth Street, 



3<T^T7V -Z-OTttZ CITT. 

J8@~Uprigh.ts a Specialty-""^ , 




JAMES & HOLMSTROM, 

MANUFACTUHERS OF 



GRAND 
SQUARE 



;?lSisfO^ 



AND 
UPRIGHT 



333 & 335 East 31st Street, 
Bet. 2d & 3d Aves., 2T33TXr TTO»aC. 




SCHAEFFER, 

MANUFACTURER OF 

Square and Upright Piano-Fortes, 

456 West 37th Street, NEW YORK. 

1 fl-7* These Pianos were AWARDED A PRIZE at the PARIS 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, 1878. 




Beethoven Conservatory, 

1603 Olive Street, 

Ji.. -W-A-XjX>-A-"Cr:E:£a, Director. 

All branches of Music taught at this Institution, 

and every one represented by a first-class 

TEACHER AND PERFORMER. 

This Conservatory keeps open all Summer for the 
accommodation of pupils and such teachers as wish to 
perfect themselves during the Summer Term. 

Tuition— $12, $16, and $19 per quarter, either for 
Instrumental or Vocal lessons. Scholars may enter 
at any time. The beginnings of their quarter com- 
mences with the first lesson they take. 

Send for circulars. 



CROCHETING. 



Our Book of over 100 

, . Pages gives diagrams of all 
„„o stitches and complete instruction in the art of Cro- 
nhntlnir and Knitting-. We give directions for mak- 
nut "veRt very h'n '«"! 'me* patterns of Window and Mante 
Lambrequins with cotton twine, and lor Croc het "K ami 
Knitting more than fifty other useiul and ornamental 
artUaf including dglngs, I.ace Collars M it teij» ■ blovej. 
liabys' SocWb and Mittens, Atghans, hhawls, 9-"""' a i?' 
Purses, &C. It also gives instructions in Kensington, Ara- 
sene ami all other kinds of Embroidery Lace Mafcin g ^ Bug 
Making, &c Price 35 cts Four lor $| jOO. Book ol 1» 
designs for Embroidering, Braiding &c, 25 cents, inetwo 

ii Dove books, postpaid 50 cents. „,„„ at wr IT 

A ldress Fatten Pub. Co. *1 Barclay St. X. Y. 



PATENTS 

MUNN & CO., of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, con- 
tinue to act as Solicitors for 1'atents, Caveats, Trade 
Marks, Copyrights, for the United States, Canada. 
England, France, Germany, etc. n 



Hand Book about 
piiTentsT'sent free. Thirty-seven years' experience. 
Patents obtained through MUNN & CO. are noticed 
In the Scientific American, the largest, best, ana 
most widely circulated scientific paper. $3.20 a year. 
Weekly. ' Splendid engravings and interesting in- 
formation. Specimen copy of the Scientific A mcr- 
ican sent free. Address MUNN & CO., Scientific 
American Office, 201 Broadway, New York. 



IRENjEUS d. foulon, 

Attorney and Counselor at Law, 

219 Chestnut Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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JOHN DELL, 

Violin maker 

811 N. NINTH ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 



Repairs and Manufactures all kinds of 
String Instruments. 




NEW ENGLAND 

CO^SZEZE^V^TOIR^r. 

Tuition in music, $15 per quarter, with the ablest teachers. 
This includes collateral advantages amounting to one hundred 
and twenty-five hours of musical instruction in a single quar- 
ter, which is twice as much as is offered by any musical insti- 
ution in Europe. Students in the conservatory have access 
to a library containing over 8,000 volumes on music. English 
branches free. Pupils now received. Send for oalendar. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 




SOMETHINC NEW! 



PATENTED 



RUBBER COVERS 



For all kinds of 

Musical Instruments 

Manufactured and 
Sold by 

CHAS. A. LOHMANN, 

General Repairing Business 
of Musical Instruments. 
■Send for Particulars. 
1309 MARKET STREET, 




ST. I.OUIS, MO 



Briggs Pianos. 




The BRIGGS PIANOS are manufactured in the most 
thorough manner, and are offered at as LOW PRICES as 
will ensure a really good instrument. 

All our Pianos are fully warranted for Five Years. 

C. C. BRIGGS & CO., 

WAREROOMS AND FACTORY : 

1125 Washington Street, BOSTON. 

New York Wareroom, 26 W. 23d St. 






£> Matchless <* 

5 PIANOS' 1 



THE VIOLIN. 



Oh, fair to see ! 

Fashioned in witchery! 

With purified curves outlining 

Thine airy form soft shining. 

In mould like ripening maiden, 

Budding and beauty-laden; 

Thou'rt naught but wood and string. 

Crowned with a carved scroll, 
Yet when we hear thee sing 

We deem thou hast a soul. 

In some old tree 

Was born thy melody — 

Its boughs with breezes playing, 

Its trunk to tempests swaying, 

Carol of wild-bird singing, 

The woodman's axe loud ringing: 

Light arch of forest limb 

Curving thine every line, 
Tones of the forest hymn 

Grown ripe in thee like wine. 

Lightly the bow. 
As if with life aglow, 

Thy mystic grace revealing, 
Shall set the witches dancing ; 
With classic notes entrancing, 

Touch deepest chords of feeling, 
Thy secret caves resound, 

As where enchanting elves, 
Flinging the echoes 'round, 

Blithely disport themselves. 

How wild thy glee ! 
How sweet thy harmony ! 
Murmur of light heart dreaming. 
Voice of the valkyr screaming, 
Song of the cascade's dashings, 
Dance of auroral flashings! 
O weird and wondrous thing! 

Whate'er thy mood of art, 
To wail, or laugh, or sing, 

Thou'rt monarch of the heart, 

A. J. Sage in The Continent. 



CERTIFICATES FOR MUSIC TEACHERS. 



Mr. H. E. Holt, the manager of music teaching 
in the Boston schools, well and favorably known 
throughout this country as an eminent educator, 
writes to the American Art Journal as follows : 
Editor American Art Journal : 

I wish to thank you for the reproduction of the 
editorial from Kunkel's Musical Review under the 
above heading. The argument deserves the widest 
publicity ; it is exhaustive and shows that we must 
seek to " protect " the music teacher by some other 
means than by giving him a " certificate." I sym- 
pathize most heartily with all movements which 
will promote and elevate the cause of music. Mr 
Bowman and others who are seeking to elevate and 
protect the profession are entitled to much credit 
because their motives are good, and if united effort 
is made in the right direction will result in great 
good, not only to the cause of music and the musi- 
cal profession, but will be equally beneficial to that 
other and larger party, the general party, the gen- 
eral public who are equally interested in this pro- 
tection question, and only need to be shown what 
should be protected, when they will give it their 
hearty support. 

The writer has expressed the whole subject in a 
nutshell in the following quotation : " Imposition 
can thrive only where ignorance exists, and the 
only sure way to destroy it is to destroy the food 
upon which it fattens. Kaise the level of the peo- 
ple's musical education by the same means that 
have elevated, and are elevating the level of their 
general intelligence— the public schools— and im- 
posture in music teaching will become a thing of 
the past." Let Mr. Bowman as President of the 
National Music Teachers' Association, inscribe up- 
on his banner, in letters of gold, the above quota- 
tion. This will command the hearty support of 
every musical organization in the country, and if 
the first claims of music as a refinining, ele- 
vating and educational power are properly presen- 
ted to Congress, we shall secure its adoption into 
our public schools as a regular study, with a liberal 
government grant for its support. 

We have progressed so far in our system of edu- 
cation that the people are now ready to take this 
additional step forward. This is our only hope of 
becoming a truly musical people. We must not only 
begin in the public schools but with the youngest 
pupils. When the people are shown what can be 
accomplished when music is properly taught in our 
public schools, they will give it their hearty sup- 
port. T believe the difficulty is not in music itself 
neither can it be charged to the general public. 
The people appreciate all that is done for them, and 
when we learn to teach this subject in the best 
manner there will be no lack of support on their part, 
and. there will be no necessity forgiving a teacher 
a certificate to protect him from imposition, cer- 
tainly so far as teaching music in our public schools 
is concerned. H E Hoit 

Boston, Dec. 1, 1883. 




Field, French & Co. 

General Southwest em Agents for the 
xt ixr n. i v .a. Ij Xj je id 



WEBER PIANOS, 

Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 

Pianos m Organs 

An immense stock always on hand, 

in which are represented all the 

BEST MAKES. 

Prices and Terms to Su it Purchasers. 

Special attention given to Renting New 
Pianos. Correspondence Solicited. 

No. noo Olive Street, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 



JAMES HOGAN PRINTING CO. 

= ss=r) ARTISTIC (=-. 

grinting § lithographing 



MAKE A SPEOIALTT OF HUE WORK. 

«•» 

413 & 415 N. Third Street, ST. LOUIS. 



MATHIA8 5 

PATENT PIANO FOOTSTOOL, 

WITH PEDAL ATTACHMENT FOR YOUNG PUPILS. 

This Footstool should be witt 
every piano on which childrer 
are to play. Highly recom 
mended by the most promineni 
teachers— among others; S. B 
Mills, Fred. Brandeis, Chas 
Kunkel, Louis Staab, A. J. Davis 
A. Paur, Chas. Heydtmann, H 
S. Perkins, W. C. Coffin, etc. 

jfcJ-JSend for Circulars. 
L. MAT II US, 305 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 
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Grand, Square 




TIC 




and Upright. 






Factory: 34th Street, bet. 10th and 11th Avenues. 
WAREROOMS: No. 11 East Fourteenth Street, 




NEW YORK 




STEINWAY PIANOS 

J. MOXTER & CO. 

ItTO- 915 OLIVE STBEET. , 

Steinway Pianos, Gabler Pianos, Knrtzman Pianos, Engel & Scharf Bros. Pianos. 

jg&-We malce a specialty of Renting, Tuning and Repairing Fianos. 



C. Eurlzmann 



Manufacturer of 



f 



Piano-Fortes. 



106, 108 & 110 Broadway, - ■ BUFFALO, N. Y. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 



>VQl<frll 





Excellent in Tone. Perfect in Execution. 
Plays all the Latest Music. ^ 

THE 

Mechanical Orguinette Compaq 

Sole Manf'rs and Patentees, 
831 BROADWAY, 

NEW YORK, 

And by their authorized agents through- 
out the country. 



READ & THOMPSON, General Agents for the Orguinette, 208 & 210 N. Fifth St. 




■ MANUFACTURERS OF b TZX V^ 



t» 



UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES. 



Our Patent Repeating Action, Patent Tone Resonator, Patent Metallic Action Frame, are 
Yaluaile Improvements to the Upright Pi anos which Pianists w ill Appreciate. 

Catalogues Mailed upon Application to 

235 East 21st Street. New York. «13 Main Street. Kansas City. 



COMICAL CHORDS. 

A MISGUIDED YOUTH. 

A cowboy dropped into a church, 

Intent on goodness purely ; 
He went away up to the front 

And took a seat demurely. 

'He felt a little out of place, 

But thought he ought to try it. 

And watching what the others did, 

Maintained a perfect quiet. . 

He didn't make a single break, 

Nor show the least deflection, 
Until a little deacon came, 

To take the church collection, 

The plate came to the cowboy first, 

Of course with nothing in it; 
He looked up to the deacon, then 

Down on the plate a minute. 

He couldn't tell the game at all, 

And didn't dare to doubt it ; 
The more he tried to find it out, 

The less he knew about it. 

At last he spoke right out in church— 

" Now, look a-here old Banty, 
Don't try no bluff, I'll take the chips— 

Jis' sing out what's the ante." 

* —[Merchant Traveler. 

"I think I have seen you somewhere," said one gentleman 
to another. " No doubt, for I have been there often, was tne 
reply, 

"Persimmons are a good substitute for brandy before break- 
fast," said a Missouri paper. "But who wants any substi- 
tute ?" inquired a subscriber. 

It must be conceded that Nihilists are a pretty tough crowd. 
The Czar has left Russia to seek rest, and is now visiting His 
wife's mother.— Oil City Blizzard. 

A Western reviewer alluded to the song, "Sunny Beams" 
as "Sunday Beans." He had an interview with the proof- 
reader after the paper came out. 

German Professor—" What, a couple of bonnie little chil- 
dren, dear Baroness ! Twins, 1 suppose ? Baroness— You 
have guessed rightly." Professor— "Are they both yours I 

A client remarked to his solicitor, "You are writing' my 
bill on very rough paper, sir." "Never mind,' was the reply 
of the latter, " it has to be filed before it comes into court. 

Maker of musical instruments, cheerfully rubbing his 
hands: " There, thank goodness ! The bass fiddle is finished 
at last !" After a pause : "Ach Himmel, if I haven't gone and 
left the glue-pot inside 1" 

"I am going to plant my foot down," said the lady of the 
house in wrathful tones. "What 'yer going ; to raise, corns ? 
interrogated the man of the house from behind his paper. 

When uncle came to dinner he always said grace before meat 
and the little truth-seeker of five years asked, Papa, why 
don't you go to sleep and talk before you eat, same as uncle 
does ? 

The following is the account given of the boy with an unpre- 
pared lesson : Teacher-" What is soul ^Boy^ '^imma- 
terial " T.~ "What is matter?" B.— "Never mind. I.— 
" Well, what is mind ?" B.— " No matter." 

It was on the piazza, "How beautifully that woman sings!" 
said one lady to another, who was in gorgeous attire and blaz- 
ing with diamonds. " Is she a mezzo-soprano ? No, 1 guess 
not. I think she is a Swede," replied the other. 

" There will be a rehearsal of the opera to-morrow morning 
at ten," said the manager to his newly engaged tenor o 
I'm already familiar with my part; I can sing it backward. 
"Yes ; but we are not going to do it that way ! 

A lady who had her front teeth filled was mortified before 
company, one day, by her little niece, who on seeing the gold 
Sg shining as the lady smiled, gravely remarked "Aunt 
MaryT I wish I had coppertoed teeth like yours. 

As Chambord was dying his father confessor raising his 
hand upward, said, most impressively: "Ascend to Heaven, 
soi i of St o is." This is the crudest blow Chicago has been 
called upon to stand for long, long years.-Pittsburg Telegraph. 

It rather annoys the woman holding a pug dog in her lap in 
the street car to hear a learned-looking gentleman .remark to a 
friend : " Do you know that the female ourang-outang at the 
museum has formed an attachment for a small dog and fondles 
it constantly ?". 



A little girl unconsciously and touchingly testified to the 
excessive dnidgery of her mother's life, when, on being asked, 
"Is your mamma's hair gray?" She replied A^Jl^^Pr 
She's too tall for me to see the top of her head, and she never 
sits down."— Chicago Tribune. 
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We Offer SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 
Wishing to Purchase. 



EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTEU 



READ & THOMPSON 

General Agents for the Orguinette. 



WRITE US BEFORE PURCHASING AND SAVE MONEY. 





Elegant in Design. ■ Superior in Finish. 

Unapproachable in Tone. 



THEACKNOWLEDCED STANDARD OF THE 
WORLD. 

THE ONLY ORCAN HAVING 
CSIIMNS BLOW PEDALS. 

PLEASE SEND 
FOR 





i« th^rnnthw 2^ °r , du ™ blllt y £* these organs, both internal and external, 
ll!r °„™" g y established th "> u «h th e record of each instrument made, and 
nil \u^ superiority of workmanship and tone is uniformly maintained in 
thPmP«npHX f nfi U r d * b ? rt i , i! 8 com V™y>™<l the elasticity of touch render 
them especially obedient to the requirements of the artist's fastidious taste. 

Wilcox & White Organ Co., 

MERIDEN, CT. 
Branch Offices: 

613 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 66 Wood St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

152 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 25 Union Square, H. 7. 

1308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 13 Hamsell St., London, lug. 



IN PRESS. 



EOLIAN WHISPERS 

MAZUEKA-CAPBIOE. 

By CHAS. AUCHESTER. 



CHAS. A. DRACH & CO., 
[R lECTBOTYPERS I {> TEREUTYPER sl 



Cor. Fourth and Pine Streets, 

(Globe-Democrat Building,) 
ST. LOUIS, - - ZMTO. 



Jordan Floral Co. 

->■( ESTABLISHED 1859. )+- 

SPECIALTIES : 

Gut Flotoei% Dlant% Floral Decoration?, 



OFFICE AND FLORIST STORE 



No. 706 Olive Street, 

Greenhouses : 
Grand Ave., near Cass Ave. 



■ ST. LOUIS, MO. 

J M. Jordan, Supt. 



PIANO DACTYLION 



A new invention of great practical value and 
real benefit to the Piano Player. 
To strengthen the lingers. 
To improve the touch. 
To ensure flexibility and rapidity. 
To give correct position of the hand. 
To save time and a vast amount of labor. 

Used, endorsed, and highly recommended by the 
best of Pianists and Teachers, among whom— 
Mad. Julie : Rive-King. Mr. S. B. Mills. 

MR. CHAS. KUNKEL. Mr. H. G. ANDRES. 

JttK. ARMIN DOERNER, MR. OTTO SINGER. 

Mr. Geo. Schneider. 
Introduced at, and used by, the different Col- 
leges of Music in Cincinnati. 

AQENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Send for Circulars. 
k. E. LEVASSOR, Manufacturer, 

j 84 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 




Oh, papa, dear, I wish you'd come home. I'm really 
afraid mamma has taken a drop too much!" "Gracious 
heavens, child, what do you mean?" "That new homoeo- 
pathic medicine, you know. I'm afraid I've given her seven 
drops instead of six."— London Punch. 

"Don't talk to me about the advantages of education '" indig- 
nantly exclaimed a manufacturer lately. "Here I spent §4 000 
on that boy of mine. He came out of college with flying colors 
I put him in charge of the factory while I went off for a little 
vacation, and what do you suppose he did. Shipped to South 
America 50,000 of my new patent snow shovels." 

During a dense fog, a Mississippi steamboat took landing 
A traveler, anxious to go ahead, came to the unperturbed 
manager of the wheel, and asked why they stopped "Too 
much fog. Can't see the river." "But you can see the stars 
overhead." 'Yes," replied the urbane pilot; "But until the 
biler busts we ain't going that way." The passenger went to 

"I hear your uncle is dead," said a sympathetic neighbor to 
Mr. Twomly, an Austin gentleman. 

"He is," said Twomly gravely. 

"Did he leave any testament?" 

"Yes, three of them." 

"Three of them?" exclaimed the neighbor, wonderinglv 

'Yes, the Old Testament, New Testament and the Revised 
Edition."— Texas Sif tings. ett 

" See here, you boy, did I not pay you 25 cents to shovel the 
snow off my pavement?" l 

"Yes'm." 

"Well what did you mean by taking the money and then 
going off without doing it?" J el 

"The snow is all off, isn't it?" 

"Yes, but it melted off." 

" That's all right. I knew it would melt after awhile if left 
alone. I'm a street contractor, I am." 

The other day a rather green looking young fellow- though 
he evidently lived in the city— went into a dry goods store and 
walked up to one of the lady clerks and the following conver 
sation occurred: ■ s 

" I want to get four yards of wide ribbon for a girl " 

" All right, sir. What color do you want?" 

"I don't know. I just want four yards of ribbon, that's all " 
Yes, but we ought to give her some color that will suit her 
Is she a blonde or brunette ?" 

" She ain't neither; she's a hired girl."— Evansville Argus. 
_Gus DeSmith. a gifted Austin youth, who has no ear for mu- 
sic, attended a musical soiree at the mansion of Col. Green- 

"Which would you rather hear, Beethoven or Wagner'" 
asked Miss Matilda Greenbottle, who is a musical celebrity ' 

"I don't know, I'm sure, which I would rather hear until I 
have heard them. Are both of them going to sing this even- 
ing?' was the reply of the ignoramus. 

With features wreathed in disgust Miss Greenbottle turned 
to Kosciusko Murphy, who was also present, and addressed the 
same question to him. Kosciusko who is twice as big an ignor- 
amus as Gus DeSmith, determined to avoid the rock on which 
the latter split, so when Miss Matilda asken which he would 
rather hear, Beethoven or Wagner, he replied promptly • 

"Why I'd rather hear one of Wagner's pauses all dav long 
than to listen to Beethoven sing a single verse of 'Home 
Sweet Home.' "—Texas Si/tings. ' 




MAKING A FIDDLE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

HE need of something to cheer and exhila- 
n rate m the dreary days and nights was 
- painfully apparent, and gave rise to un- 
heard-of attempts to supplv the demand 
Ine ingenuity of the Yankee soldier was 
generally equal to any such emergency but 
probably was not more strikingly displayed 
than in the manufacture of a fiddle It 
7£l f t .r Br ^ ndy Station," Va., in the Winter of 
1863-4, that George M. Colt, Company C, Second 
Vermont volunteers, proposed to make the cheer- 
giving instrument, and with a hatchet, jack-knife 
hie and a piece of a junk bottle as his only tools he 
cut a piece of maple from a stump that grew on the 
bank of the Rappahannock River and set to work 
Lhe back and sides of the fiddle are made of one 
piece— a regular " dug out." The top is of hemlock 
taken from a box which brought some "goodies" 
from their friends in " Vermont." The bow is of 
maple. The keys were, made from the horns of 
some Confederate cattle that fell into our hands and 
were devoured by our carnivorous soldiers, so that 
the poor brutes contributed to our mental as well 
as physical welfare. The hairs were pulled from 
the tail of the Colonel's horse, who was fond of 
music and never raised a foot in resistance. It is 
said he even signified his willingness to furnish 
enough of his hoofs for glue, but that was found 
elsewhere, and the instrument was completed, and 
in the hands of a modern "Paganini/' who rose 
tor* the occasion, gave forth its soul stirring strains 
It conjured up " stag dances," serenaded headquar- 
ters, and was admired and cherished by the officers 
and men of the ''Green Mountain Boys." The rest 
must be left to imagination, as far as its army record 
is concerned. Suffice it is to say it was "honorably 
discharged," and has been the hero of several oc- 
casions since the war, receiving the first premium 
at the Vermont State Fair. Rude as is its origin 
its tone is remarkably sweet and expressive, es- 
pecially in the rendering of "Old John Brown" and 
other airs that were offsprings of the war, which 
seem to revive in its music the memory of the ex- 
citing scenes of its early existence.— Ex. 
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KRANICH& BACH PIANOS, 



ORCANINA, 



This wonderful little instrument is a re- 
markable triumph of mechanical skill, and 
is not only 

but is also an instrument of real merit. 

It consists of a small elegantly designed 
case, with a curved glass front, as shown in 
the above cut. 

By working the crank, wind is supplied to 
the instrument, and, at the same time, a 
perforated sheet of pasteboard is drawn 
through, which operates a set of slide valves, 
therebv producing the required tunes. 

These perforated sheets cost but a few 
cents, and can be used over and over again 
for years. 

We are constantly issuing in this form all 
the latest and most popular music, so that 
any one possessing one of these Organinas 
can perform whenever he chooses, entertaining 
both himself and friends without having him- 
self the slightest knowledge of music. 




WHOLESALE & EETAIL 



PUBLISHER 



MUSIC. 




AND TINNERS' STOCK OF ALL KINDS, 

POE S-A-IjIE JBIT 

Excelsior Manufacturing Co., - St. Louis, Mo, 



New England Cabinet 




*"BEST MADh."S^ 



Excelling all Others in Beauty, Volume, and Power of Tone. 



Catalog-u.es IMiallecL iFree- 




MAJOR AND MINOR. 



NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY 

1299 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 



Auguste, the only son of the late composer Offenbach, died 
at Cannes on the 7th inst., aged 21. 

Les Huguenots was the opera selected for the gala perform- 
ance at the Teatro Real, Madrid, in honor of the Crown 
Prince of Germany. 

V Art Musical, founded by Escudier. has become the prop- 
erty of M. Alphonse Leduc. M. Paul (iirod, the last owner, no 
longer being able to devote the requisite time to it. 

Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper of Dec. 15th last, con- 
tained a complete, illustrated description of piano-making at 
Sohmer's factory. It made interesting and instructive reading. 

The editor of the Song Friend, a tenth rate publication, dis- 
likes the larger musical magazines, and calls them "straw 
stacks." He is not happy among straw stacks, but how he 
would gambol in a field of thistles! 

David, head of the claque for more than forty years at the 
Grand Opera, Paris is dead. He was born on the 17th Octo- 
ber, 1793, the day on which Marie Antoinette was executed. 

The Current, a weeklv journal just started in Chicago, by 
Edgar L. Wakeman. bids fair to become one of the leading 
lights of American journalism. We are hard to please, but 
the Current pleases us, and we commend it to the attention of 
our readers. 

Young Ernest Schelling, the eight year old pianist, son of 
Mr Felix Schelling of Philadelphia, continues to gain golden 
opinions from the cultured audiences before which he plays 
occasionally, while pursuing his studies under the tuition of 
the masters of the Paris conservatoire. 

The Musical Courier, otherwise and better known as Stein- 
way's Hurdy-Gurdy, which is feebly ground by the Hebrew 
children, publishes a part of the article on Mario, which 
appears in this issue, and which is from the Paris Figaro 
and with its customary accuracy, credits it to the New York 
Times. 

Mr. Wm. II. Sherwood writes to one of our exchanges that a 
"National College of Music Teachers" that should issue cer- 
tificates to teachers of music is an "artistic necessity." We 
think that we have shown (in our November issue), that it is 
a practical impossibility. Mr. Sherwood is a better pianist 
than logician. 

We acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt of a press ticket 
of admission to the Warner Observatory, of Rochester, N. Y., 
from the proprietors of Warner's Safe Remedies. Should we 
accidently happen in Rochester we shall make use of it, for if 
we can bring the stars near enough, we may be able to hear 
the "music of the spheres." 

Dexter Smith of the Musical Record says be never even looks 
between the covers of the monthlies edited by pugnacious 
persons, etc. This is a crusher for Marble and Elson, who 
have occasionally "gone for" ye guileless Smith, but then 
how does Smith know these parties are "pugnacious" if he 
never reads what they write? We read all our exchanges, 
even the Hurdy- Gurdy. 

Church's Visitor savs: "The theatre at Rouen, France, is to 
give Lohengrin. How the French people, especially the 
Parisians will receive this or any other of Warner's music 
remains to be seen." What puzzles us is how the Parisians 
are going to hear Lohengrin in Rouen. Wagner's music is 
often noisy, but we doubt whether even the ears of brother 
Murray, (we refer to their acuteness, and not to their length) 
could hear it from Rouen to Paris. 

The North Missouri Normal School at Kirksville, gave a 
concert on Dec. 14th, which was verv highly spoken of by the 
local press. Miss Carrie Eggleston, as pianist is highly com- 
mended, and to Mrs. McFadonthe vocal teacher, the Kirksville 
Journal S&y 8 : "Too much can hardly be said in commenda- 
tion of Prof. McFadon. who contributed by his excellent abil- 
ity as a musician and chorus organizer and director, so largely 
to" the success of the entertainment." 

The Painter of Cleveland, Ohio, an illustrated monthly de- 
voted to painting and decoration, is a new visitor to our ex- 
change table, although it has entered upon its third year of 
publication The subjects of which it treats are growing in 
importance with the growth of our civilization Musical 
people are always interested in kindred arts, and as the sub- 
scription price is onlv $1,00 per annum, there is no reason why 
any one should be without it. "Sample copies on applica- 
tion." says the number before us. Address "The Painter," 
100 Canal Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

At a meeting of the directors and employees of the Mason 
& Hamlin Organ and Piano Company, held on Dec. 27th, the 
following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, in the Providence of God, our esteemed associate 
and superintendent, William Otis Trowbridge, has been taken 
from us by death : 

Resolved, That we hereby express our deep sense of the con- 
stant and untiring fidelity and interest manifested by him in 
the company's affairs: also, of the uniform urbanity of the 
treatment received by us at his hands for the long period of 
twenty years, during which time he has been connected with 
u» in the very responsible position which he has so ably and 
faithfully filled: , . 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
familv of the deceased, with the assurance of our sincere 
sympathy in their great bereavement; also, that a copy be 
given to the press for publication, 
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TO 
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nSSZ&SSS&v FIFTEEN HUNDRED (1500 > ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS SSffiPS JEWELS, ART and SILVERWARE. 

It contains valuable and Interesting information about 
WEDDINGS ( Invitations ari<i Anniversaries). 
PpCTpiniJO QTflMpQ (Significance and Corresponding Months). 

SOLID SfLVER WARES, (TheirValueandBeauty) 
WHAT SHALL I BUY FOR A PRESENT, <^^sr 
SILVER PLATED WARES/^^rtf 1Formsandmarvellously 
^"BJiCtSSrS"" ALL MANKIND aadp t a rt t^ larly LADIES. 

Send CI Y P PNTQ to cover postage and it will be promptly sent to you by 

MERMOD & JACCARD JEWELRY CO. < 

Nos. 401, 403 & 405 N, 4th St., Cor. Locust, ST. LOUIS, MO. 




Is Not One, but 3o Stores Under the Same Roof. 



1 Silk and Velvet Store. 

2 Dress Goods Store. 

3 Mourning Goods Store. 

4 Calico and Gingham Store. 

5 Summer Wash Goods Store. 

6 Lining Goods Store. 

7 Linen and Domestic Store. 

8 Hosiery Store. 

9 Glove Store. 
10 Lace Store. 

Besides Six 
.A_d.cLress : 



iTTTJST SEE: 

11 Embroidery Store. 

12 Trimming Store. 

13 Gents' Furnishing Store. 

14 "White Goods Store. 

15 Cloth and Cassimere Store. 

16 House Furnishing Store. 

17 Flannel Store. 

18 Notion Store. 

19 Ribbon Store. 

20 Fancy Goods Store. 
Workrooms connected with various 



21 Art Embroidery Store. 

22 Millinery Store. 

23 Upholstery Store. 

24 Shoe Store. 

25 Blanket and Comfort Store. * 

26 Underwear Store. 

27 Children's Clothing Store. 

28 Cloak Store. 

29 Shawl Store. 

30 Ladies' and Misses' Suit Store. 
Departments. 



WM. BARR DRY GOODS COMPANY, 



SIXTH, OLIVE TO LOCUST STREETS, 



ST. H.OTJIS. 



J. KENNARD & SONS, 



DEALERS IN 



Lace and Damask Curtain Goods. 



Fkom far off Dakota, (Mitchell) where savages are generally 
believed to hold sway, comes to our sanctum a neat programme 
of a concert given by Mrs. S. L. Whitney, on Dec. 20, at the 
court house. The selections are from good authors, the ar- 
rangement of the programme is judicious and the local paper 
speaks in the highest terms of the performance. Again we see 
that " Westward the star of empire takes its way." We return 
to the sender our thanks for the "Happy New Year!" that ac- 
companied the programme, and trust that her years may be 
many and happy in the furtherance of the good cause of 
music. 

In an article on Professor Ella, the English musician, London 
Truth says: "Apropos of kissing, 1 remember on one occasion 
a strange being arriving suddenly in Ella's room, falling into 
his arms and kissing him on both cheeks. He was a man with 
a thick head of hair. A young lady, aged seventeen, a rela- 
tive of Ella, was present, and seemed much surprised at the 
proceeding. Afterward she said to Ella, 'Who was that dread, 
fully odd man who kissed you?' 'Why,' he remarked, 'that 
was the great Rubinstein ; he has just returned from America 
with £8,000 in his pocket.' 'Oh,' said the girl simply, ' I wish 
he had kissed me too.' " 

The old-style Irish harp was about four feet high, had no 
pedals, and was strung to the back with straps. The one 
belonging to King Brian Boru, who was killed at the battle of 
Olontarf in 1014, is still preserved in the museum at Trinity 
College, Dublin. It is black with age, and polished, but worm- 
eaten. The old relic is adorned with silver ornaments. The 
King's son, Teague, took the harp to Rome after the battle, and 
presented it to the Pope, together with the crown and regalia 
that had been worn by his father. A succeeding Pope gave it 
to Henry VIII., together with the title of " Defender of the 
Faith," and Henry gave it to the Earl of Clanricarde, in whose 
family it was held until the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It then passed through several hands, until 1786, when 
the college became its owner. 

The Hebrew children, after having breakfasted sumptuously 
on roast pig, on New Year's day, cast up the accounts of the 
year 1883, and found a balance on the wrong side. The owner 
of the children was approached, but indicated that Beatty was 
getting more free advertising than he, and that the latter ought 
to make good at least a portion of the deficit. This, of course, 
put them quite out of humor. Hereupon saying like the an- 
cient Greeks "T'aurion spoudaia," (serious things for to-mor- 
row)— only they said it in hog-Hebrew, as became pork-eating 
Jews—they started on a calling tour. By evening they had 
gathered enough bottled courage, at others' expense, to em- 
bolden tbeir cowardly hands to write what their renegade 
hearts had meditated. Strong in the consciousness of their utter 
financial irresponsibility and confident (overconfident) thatthe 
distance separating St. Louis from New York would save them 
from physical castigation, they sat them down and penned 
two beastly attacks on the personal character of our Mr. 
Charles Kunkel, in which stupidity, malice and falsehood in 
turn struggle in bad English, for the mastery. Then they cast 
about for a means of reducing expenses and immediately re- 
duced their paper bill nearly one-third by striking from the 
exchange list all the leading music and music trade papers in 
the country, among which we are proud to be numbered The 
Hnrdy-Gurdy loses just one-third of its circulation in St. Louis, 
which now consists of one copy (D. II.) to E. M. Bowman and 
another (D. H. ?) to Balmer & Weber. It is said that it is quite 
a task to make a purse out of a sow's ear, but we shall from 
time to time continue to endeavor to teach M. Ananias Bum- 
an, beg & Co. how to write English and be outwardly decent. 
If they are past reform they may at least serve as the " awful 
example" for other ignorant and mendacious scribblers. 



HOW TO ACCOMPANY. 




LARGEST CARPET HOUSE IN THE WESTERN COUNTRY. 



8^-Call and see our Stock before purchasing elsewhere. 



« & m NORTH FOURTH STREET, 



ST. LOUIS, MO. 




O accompany well you must not only be a 
good musician, but you must be mesmeric, 
sympathetic, and intuitive. You must 
know what 1 want before I tell you, you 
must feel which way my spirit sets, for the 
motions of the soul are swift as angel's 
flight. I cannot pause in these quick sub- 
tle transitions of emotion, fancy, passion, 
to tell you a secret ; if it is not yours already, you 
are unworthy of it. What! when I had playpd 
three bars thus, you could not guess that I should 
hurry the fourth and drop with a melodious sigh 
upon the fifth. You dared to strike in at the end 
of a note which my intentions would have stretch- 
ed out into at least another semibreve. You con- 
ceited, self-satisfied young lady. Your finishing 
lessons in music can do nothing'for you. Your case 
is hopeless. You have not enough music in you to 
know that you are a failure. But you may be a 
good musician and not able to accompany. If you 
cannot, be passive for a while. You are of no use 
to me. You want to take the initiative — you must 
always be creating, you think you know best, you 
impose your " reading '•' upon me. What ! you will 
dare to do this when 1 am the soloist or the singer. 
You are professional— it is the vice of profession- 
als — and I am but an amateur. No matter; if I 
know not best, that is my affair; for better for 
worse you have to follow me, or you will mar me. 
The art of true accompanying lies in a willing self- 
immolation. An excess of sensibility but a pas- 
sive excess. You must let your collaboration be 
strong. You must not desert me or fail me in the 
moment of my need or expectancy. You must 
cover me with thunder, you must buoy me up as a 
bark is buoyed up on the bosom of a great flood. 
You must be still anon and wait, dream with my 
spirit, as the winds that droop fitfully when the 
sea grows calm and the white sails flap idly, sigh- 
ing for the breeze. I sleep, but my heart waketh ! 
Every mood of mine must be yours as soon as it is 
mine, and when all is finished my soul shall bless 
thee, and you, too, shall feel a deep content. 
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To accommodate a large number of buyers we will, 
until further notice, sell new pianos on payments of 
$10 to $ 25 per month to suit purchaser. Our stock is 
carefully selected and contains latest improved 
pianos of all grades, from medium to the best, in all 
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styles of Squares, Uprights, Cabinet Grands, Parlor 
Grands, and Concert Grands, from the factories of 
DECKER BROS., CHICKERING, HAINES, STORY 
& CAMP, MATHUSHEK, FISCHER AND OTHERS, 



v&\\\s^xfts 



giving a variety to select from that can not be found 
in any other house in the country. 

Every instrument warranted. Catalogues mailed 
on application. 
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PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTORY 

700 Harrison Avenue, from Canton to Brooklyn Street, 



BOSTON, MASS. 



Man-afacti^rera ox 

SQUARE, SQUARE GRAND, AND IMPERIAL- UPRIGHT GRAND 



i^uiLifcgr^ 



Every instrument Fully Warranted. 



RICHMOND. INDIANA. 



NICHOLAS LEBRUN, SOLE IMPORTER 



FIFTEEN TEARS OF SUCCESS. 



NICHOLAS LEBRUN, 

Hannfutanr, Importer, »nd Jobbtr la 

Musical Instruments 

And Musical Merchandise, 
207 SOUTH FIFTH STREET. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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TEN FIRST PREMIUMS. 
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PHANTASIESTUCK. 

(Copyrighted February 14, 1881.) 

This is an excellent composition. It has been 
extensively advertised, and has been played by 
Franz Rummel. The market is not overstocked, as 
only one hundred copies were printed, of which 
twenty copies were taken by Franz Rummel, to 
whose wife it is dedicated, some thirty-five copies 
were furnished Mr. Floersheim, thirty-six copies 
are on hand ; the other ten copies representing the 
/sales to date and complimentary copies to the press. 



CELEBRATED 'ROUGH DIAMOND 5 

ITALIAN STRINGS 

FOB VIOLIN, GUITAB, BANJO, CELLO, AND 
DOUBLE BASS, 

And of the "NE PLUS ULTRA" GERMAN ACCORDION. 

Bands supplied and instruments repaired at lowest figures. 
Dealers supplied at New York figures. Sample orders solicited. 
Jean White's and Howe's entire catalogues in stock at pub- 
lishers' prices. Largest and best stock west of the Mississippi. 
Ten assorted samples of '« Rough Diamond " violin, guitar, or 
banjo strings mailed upon receipt of $1.00 



MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 



A FORTUNE CHEAP. 



FOR SALE! FOR SALE!! 

Three Copyright Compositions of the 
great and only American Composer, 

OTTO FLOERSHEIM. 



Kunkel Brothers own and offer for sale cheap, the 
copyrights and plates of three of the com- 
positions of Otto Floersheim, to-wit : 
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FINA. 
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(ROMANCE FOR PIANOFORTE.) 

(Copyrighted May 22, 1882.) 

This is also an excellent composition ; has heen 
played in public by excellent pianists. It has all 
the future before it, as only fifty copies have been 
printed, of which five are on hand. Five or ten 
copies were ordered by Schuberth, New York; the 
balance have been given away. As the piece is 
dedicated to the wife of one of the members of the 
house Of Steinway, it is probable that some copies 
may be ordered from that quarter. 

"WEDDING MARCH." 

This is also an excellent composition, and has 
been carefully revised and partly re-written, with 
the consent of the author, by 

Mr. Charles Kunkel. 

(This Piece was Copyrighted August 11, 1833.) 

Of this, only fifty copies have been printed, 
forty-five copies of which have been presented to 
Mr. Floersheim ; there is therefore no glut in the 
market. This composition was written for the 
wedding of Mr. Henry Ziegler, one of the members 
of the house of Steinway, and some orders may 
possibly come from that source. 



These copyrights are for sale at the low price of 

One Hundred Dollars Each. 

A liberal reduction will be made, if all three works 
are purchased by one person or house. 

The attention of Mr. Floersheim's proposed 
Composers' Publishing Society is respectfully 
called to the opportunity here offered of starting 
their catalogue with excellent compositions at a 
very low rate. 
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MUSIC BOOKS. 



PUBLISHBID S1ZT 



OLIVER DITSON & CO., 



FOR CHORAL SOCIETIES. 

Musical Associations in search of music to practice will do 
well to examine the following, by eminent composers, and not 
too difficult: 

LIGHT OF THE WORLD, 

($2.00). Sullivan's new and very beautiful Oratorio. 

NOEL, 

($1.00). St. Saens' Christmas Oratorio. 

PRODIGAL SON, 

(75 cents). Cantata or Oratorio by Sullivan. 

FLIGHT INTO EGYPT, 

(38 cents). Cantata by Berlioz. 

BLIND KING, 

(30 cents). Short but impressive Cantata by J. C. D. Parker 

RUTH AND BOAZ, 

(65 cents). Charming Pastoral Cantata, by Andrews. 

REDEMPTION HYMN, 

(30 cent*). By J . C. D . Parker . 

THE DELUGE, 

(80 cents). Descriptive Cantata, by St. Saens. 

CHRISTMAS, 

(80 cents). Cantata by Gutterson. 

DAMNATION OF FAUST, 

($1.00). Strong and brilliant Opera by Berlioz. 

THE CONSPIRATORS, 

($1.25). Just published. Easy Opera by Schubert. 

FORTY-SIXTH PSALM, 

(80 cents). By Dudley Buck. 



BOSTON, n^LA-SS. 
A GREAT MUSICAL SUCCESS, 

Minstrel Songs, 

OI_ilD -A-ILTID 1TE-W. 

Nearly 100 of those world-famous Plantation 
Song-s and Popular Melodies, that have made 
the fortune of Minstrel Troupes, and of which 
JDitson & Co. hold the copyrights of a large number. 

More true, original, pleasing melodies may be 
found in this volume than in any other extant. 

Price. $2.00 Boards. $2,50 Cloth. 



THE MUSICAL FAVORITE. 

The Musical Favorite contains about 50 very 
musical pieces of medium difficulty, by the most 
popular composers, as Waldteufel, Gottschalk, 
Blake, Wilson, Schumann, Aubert, Lamothe, etc., 
in all 38 composers. 

Price, $2.00 Plain. $2.50 Cloth. 



Very Easy Instruction Books, with very enter- 
taining airs for practice, are Winner's 

IDEAL METHODS 

For Guitar, 

For Cabinet Organ, 

For Accord eon, 

For Clarinet, 

For Banjo, 

For Boehm Flute. 



For Violin, 
For Piano, 
For Cornet, 
For Flageolet, 
For Fife, 
For Flute, 



PRICE 

or 

EACH, 
75 

CENTS. 



Simple instructions, and nearly 100 tunes in each. 
Mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 



Catholic Music Books. 

Oliver Ditson <& Co., publish a large number of books of the 
above class; in fact, have the largest stock in the country. The 
books are by skillful authors, and well recommended. The 
titles only can here be given. 

Cantate. By Werner. 2 Vols, each $2 25 

Cantica Mariana. By Lewis 125 

Cantus Divinus. By Rosewig 2 75 

Catholic Choir Book. By Garbett — 2 25 

Catholic Choir. (Peters') 2 Vols. each... 3 50 

Catholic Harmonist. (Peters') 1 50 

Catholic Harp. (Peters') 1 25 

Evening* Service. " 4 00 

Lyra Catholica. By Wilcox & Southard. 2 50 

Memorare. By Warner 2 75 

Morning Service. (Peters') 3 50 

OfFertorium. By Fiske 2 50 

Maria Immaculata. By Dooley 2 25 

Catholic Class Book. (Peters') 75 

Melodist 150 

" Vocalist. By Rocholl, 5 Nos., each 50 

May Blossoms. By Sisters of Notre Dame 40 

May Chimes. " " " 1 25 

Sodality Hymn Book. (Peters') 40 

Sodalist's Companion. By Rosewig — 50 

Wreath of Mary , 125 

Young Catholic's Vocal Class Book 50 

Also more than a hundred MASSES by the 

best composers, including the new 

Wels' Mass of St. Cecilia, and his Third 

Mass. Price of each, $ 1 .00 Cloth ; 

80c. Boards; 65c. Paper. 





We sell with the under- 
standing THAT YOU SHALL BE 
pleased or NO sale, and chal- 
lenge any one to show a single 
case during the past fifty 
years, where our house has 
sold a cheap or imperfect in- 
strument, and refused to ex- 
change it. 

We give ma 
kers' guarantee 
for five years, 
and our own, 
guaranteeing 
satisfaction and 

if from any cause whatsoever, 
the Piano or Organ does not 
please you, it may be return- 
ed at any time, within one to 
six months, and exchanged 
for any Piano or Organ of equal 
value. 
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We DellverOur Pianos 

To Cash Customers, freight 
paid, to almost any Railroad 
point, and give a Stool, Cover, 
Patent Music Binder, or Folio, 
and 12 numbers of our Musi- 
cal Magazine, containing over 
worth of our latest and 
best Vocal and 
Instrumental 
Music. 



■THE- 



HAINES 

UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTE 

RANKS AHEAD OF ALL OTHERS. 




Warranted for S years and delivered, Freight Paid 
with right of exchange if not perfectly satisfactory. .Re- 
member! ANY One can guarantee. Squaue DEALING 
can ALONE protect. Send for illustrated catalogue. J. Jj. 
PKTMSS, 3U7 North 5th at., St. Louis. ESTABLISHED 182a. 



WE GIVE 

WitMnrOrps 

A Stool and 10 numbers of 
Peters' Organ Music, a New 
Monthly Magazine, containing 
$10 worth of late popular 
music, (or we will pay freight 
to any point not costing over 
$1 per 100 lbs). 

J. L. PETERS, 

307 TVoi-tli 5tit. St., St. Louis. 

8©» Agency for Ditson's, Novello's and Peters' Editions, Chase Pianos, Bay- 
State Organs, Etc. 



Haines makes a magnificent Upright." 



-CAMPANINI. 



" The tone of the Haines Upright is simply lovely ." 

• —EMMA THUBSBY. 

" They are delightful to sing by." 

—ALWINA VALLEBIA. 

" I do not see in what respect they can be excelled." 

—OLE BULL. 

" In all my experience I have yet to find a piano that suits me 
better." 

—BBIGNOLL 

1 • In every respect the Haines Upright Piano answers the de- 
mands of the most exacting artist." 

—ETELKA QEBSTEB. 



■WAEEBOOM8, 



97 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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KUNKEL'S MUSICAL REVIEW, FEBRUARY, 1884. 
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"AN INSTRUMENT WITH A SOUL IN IT 
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^^iiir OF STARS.-&* 



Who pronounce the Webek Pianos the best Pianos in the world 

for their » Sympathetic, Pure, and Rich Tone, 

combined with Greatest Power." 



FAFtEFA. ROSA. 



JYILSSOJV, KELLOGG, ALBAJVI, 

MARIE ROZE, RIVE-KIJVG, CART, 
PATTI, TH URSB Y, M URSKA, 

CARREJVO, LUCCA, TORRIAm, 

STRAUSS, GODDARD, CAMPAJYIJYI, 
MILLS, CAPOUL, MUZIO, 

GILMORE, WEHLI, BRIGJVOLI, 

And many others. 
PRICES REASONABLE. TERMS EASY. 

mSROMS, FIFTH AVKNDE, COB. 16th ST., BW TOBK. 



HENRY F. MILLER 

MANUFACTURER OF 

The Artists' Grand, 

The Concert Grand, 

The Parlor Grand, 

UPRIGHT, PATENT PEDAL UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE 
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The Choice of the World's Great Artists. 

eentTnT™^ 

HENRY F. MILLER, 

611 Washington St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 



| TZETIE BEST? PIAUQ Q^" 



HAZELTON BROTHERS, 

(Established in 1850.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 




*tA£fife?SH TOTTERS, 

34 & 36 University Place, - 



NEW YORK. 



DICKER 

BROTHERS ^ I | 

Have shown themselves to be so far superior to all others in Excellence of 

Workmanship, Elasticity of Touch, Beauty of Tone, and great Dura 

bility, that they are now earnestly sought for by all persons desiring 



fcK. 



CAUTION.-A11 genuine Decker Pianos have the foUowzng name (precisely as here shown) 
on the pianos above tr feys: ' 
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'SEND FOB ILLUSTBATED CATALOGUE.' 

No. 33 Union Square, NEW YORK. 



